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E unprecedented attempt I have made 


7 


in the following Sheets, would require 
apology, were not ſo meer a trifle below cri- 
ticiſm. I cannot ſuppoſe that any critic, ſeat- 
ed on high in judicatorial dignity, will conde- 
ſcend to glance his ſcrutinizing eye over my 


inſignificant performance. From the gentle 


writers, and ſtill more gentle readers of No- 
vels, I flatter myſelf I may eaſily obtain par- 
don for deviating from eſtabliſhed method, 
when I tell them my inducement : Epiſtoli- 
zing, journalizing, and narrating, have been 
ſo hackney'd, that Novels grow unprofitable 
to the writer, and inſipid to the feader. * 


have for ſome time obſerved, that both were 


threatened with no ſmall misfortune ; a ne- 
ceſſity on one ſide to give up the pen for want 
of variety whereon to employ it; and on the 


| Other, a moſt melancholy deprivation of any 


thing new: The imagination of my fair 
Ee A3  countrywomen' 


I PRETACE 


countrywomen is threatened with a famine ; 


and they have reaſon to fear that their only 
reſource will be to re-peruſe books already 
peruſed: Melancholy reſource ! For what is 


ſo tedious as a twice told tale? The moſt. 


tender hearted female enters no deeper into 
the diſtreſſes of a Heroine who is no longer 
new to her, than ſhe does into thoſe of her 
dear and intimate friends; her virtue and her 
compaſſion equally ſupine, ſhe reads with dry 
eyes, and regular pulſe, that the imaginary 
dame is in the hands of an enterprizing lover, 
or deceitfully conveyed into a brothel; ſhe 


no longer trembles at the offended father's 
rage; nor does her heart beat with ſympa- 


thetic joy, when paſt diſtreſſes are overpaid 


by the raptures of a tender meeting. The ne- 


ver-enough- to-be-feared approach of a dearth 
of Novels, appears to me in a very ſerious 
light on other accounts. When the imagina- 
tion of my countrywomen can no longer find 
employment, what is left them but to realize ? 


Unaccuſtomed to fit down contented within 


the narrow circle of probability, and inſipidly 


dream away life in a regular ſeries of common 


events, they muſt ſeek thoſe adventures in the 
world which ceaſed to be offered to them in 
books; nor would the enterprizing genius be 


_ diſcouraged by any difficulties in the taſk, for 
tho only ſome can write, yet all can like a 


Novel. Even thoſe who are beſt inclined to 


realize the ſcene, may ſuſpend the execution 
in hopes of learning ſome adventures till more 


delectable 
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EF ACHK. vii 
delectable than any yet invented; but when the 
road to inſtruction is ſnut, the hour of ſelec- 
tion is arrived, they have nothing farther to 
do than to chuſe their plan, and proceed to 
action. 125 N 


In this hour of danger, philanthropy ſug- 
geſted that a new mode might revive the 
drooping ſpirit of romance, and that when 
epiſtolary correſpondencies were grown dull, 
narratives tedious, and journals heavy, dia- 
logue might ſupply the place. If the ſubſti- 
tute” is favourably received by the public, I 
hope other retailers of imagination will find 
the path I have ſhewn them 1s tolerably ſmooth 
and pleaſant ; if it meets with a contrary re- 

ception, it will not be the firſt time I have 
talked to no purpoſe. 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 
M E N. 
Earl of BRU row, Father to Lord LE SSING· 
HAM. 
Sir JEFFERY EDMONDS- 


Mr. MARTIN. 
Mr. Ep Mops. 


Lord LESSINGHAM, n lover to Ca- 


ROLINE. 
Sir RicyaRD Lu rox, lover to EMILIA. 
Mr. HenBukry, Tutor to HarrIErT. 
JaMEs, Servant to Mr. EpMonDs. | 
Servants. 


WOMEN. 


1 1 En 
HARR1ET, her ſuppoſed Daughter. 


EMILIA, + 
CAROLINE, ; Daughters to Mr. Ma RTIN. 


Mrs, HEnBuRy, Governeſs to HARRIEr. 
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Enter Mr. HENBURY and HARRIET, 


> Fl 


Hzns URY. 
R E you mad, Miſs Harriet ? 


Har. If I am not you will make me fo, by 
continually repeating that appellation. Is it not 
enough that I muſt be treated as a woman by 
others? cannot you at leaſt indulge me in — 


, latives more ſuitable to my ſex ? 


. To whit purpoſe ? Shall I to gratify a an 


| idle humour, to indulge your averſion to your fe- 


minine 
% 


2 THE DISGUISE. 


minine appearance, run the hazard of Mfcoravieg 
A ſecret, ſo long and ſo e concealed. | 


Har. Odious ſecret | How, ridiculous a Ro 
do I make to myſelf! I can no longer ſupport it. 


Hen. Vou would not ſurely after all the difficul- 
ties ſhe has ſtruggled through in this affair, fruſ- 
trate the tender care of ſo excellent a parent | You 
are incapable of ſuch ingratitude : ſhall lady Ed- 
monds, who deſerves and receives univerſal reſpect, 
be inſulted only by her own ſon 15 
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| Har. No, my friend, I not only reſpect, I ve- 
nerate, I love my mother, and my heart is not 
ungrateful, while 1t laments the conſequences of 
her exceſſive tenderneſs, for to her too tender fears 
and not to caprice I am ſenſible this ſtrange diſ- 
guiſe is owing; but I cannot believe it was ne- 
ceſſary; and think you, who had ſo great a ſhare 

of her good opinion and confidence, might have 
convinced her that her ſuſpicions were unjuſt and 
her fears vain. 
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Hen. To o have done that I ought to have been 
firſt convinced myſelf, which I was not, nor am 
I ſtill. I confefs it is ſcarcely excuſeadie to con- 
ceive, but it would be abſolutely inexcuſable un- 
neceſſarily to declare, ſuch ſhocking opinions of 
any man; but your uncle's numerous vices, and 
depraved principles, rendered him capable of every 

erime; and the ſudden and uncommon manner in 
which all the ſons Lady Edmonds had borne, died 
in early infancy, while her children of the other 
ſex grew up ſtrong and Cn, gave dreadful | 
eaufe of — WELL. 
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Har. But it was only cauſe for ſuſpicion, and 
therefore ſhould not be allowed too great weight. 


Hen. So reaſon dictates, but maternal tenderneſs 
ſpeaks in ſtronger terms. Conſider the ſituation 
of Lady Edmonds, married contrary to her incli- 
nation to a man ſo weak of intelleAs, that he could 
ſcarcely be ranked among the rational part of the 
creation (excuſe me though he be your father) 
whoſe ſtrongeſt ſenſation was ſomething between 
love, and fear of his brother, who thereby gained 
an unhounded influence over poor Sir Jeffery. 


Har. 1 have indeed ſeen many inſtances of his 
power over my father, and have on ſeveral of 
thoſe occaſions felt the ſtrongeſt compaſſton for 
my mother. | | 


Hen, Imagine then how great an additional di- 
ſtreſs, to one ſo difagreeably ſituated, it muſt have 
been to ſee three fine boys expire before her face 
in ſo ſhocking a manner. To every mother it. 
would have been terrible, but doubly affeQing to 
her, who had no joy, no conſolation, under all 
the vexations ſhe endured, but from her children, 
There was ſufficient reaſon to ſufpe& that their 
deaths were unnatural ; one cannot wonder then 
if the tender, the wretched, the affliaed mother, 
thought there was ſtrong proof of poiſon. 


Hur. I allow that if ſhe erred, her error was 


= blameteſs ; but ſurely the moſt vicious man could 


o 


of have a heart ſo ſavage, as thus cruelly to af- 
- fli& ſo amiable a woman, for fo diſtant a proſpect 
ad my father's inheritance, © © © 
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Hen, I ſhould be ſorry if at your age you could 
more eaſily believe the poſſibility of ſuch atrocious 
wickedneſs; but it was her virtues that ſteel'd 
your uncle's heart to her ſufferings. His aban- 
doned mind had but too ſenſibly felt the effed of 

her charms; and though in repreſſing his criminal 
hopes, ſhe had acted with a prudence and dif- 
cretion, that the honeſt indignation of the virtu- 
ous reſentment renders difficult to be preſerved, 
yet it produced the moſt implacable hatred in 
bim. wan . 


Har. This ſhocking circumſtance you never 
told me before. | | 
Hen. Nor would I have done it now, as it muſt 1 
defile the mouth that utters it; but that tige 
ſtrange impatience you have lately ſhewn, at be- "3 
ing obliged to carry on a deceit to which perhaps ⁶ 
you owe your life, induced me to hint at a cir- 
cumſtance, that might render the neceſſity of your 
_ diſguiſe more credible. ST 


— 


Har. Indeed it does ſo, for there is no crime 
of which ſo abandoned a man might not be capa- 
ble. But now that my childhood is paſſed, ſurely 
the whole might be made public without much 
danger. 1 5 


Hen. One knows not to what dangers the re- 

. fentment of ſo bad a man might expoſe you, who 
hitherto accuſtomed to Wield no more offenſive 
weapon than a fan, would be but ill quali fied to 
oppoſe him. When we get into France, where 
you know Lady Edmonds deſigns in a few months 
to ſend you, your preſent garb ſhall be laid aſide, 
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and the practice of more manly exerciſes will en- 


able you better to defend yourſelf. 


Har. The delay you talk of is an age to me. 
Muſt I be condemned for months to come to con- 
tinue to wear all this female foppery, this temi- 


nine ren * 


Hen. Surely no man had ever before ſuch an 
averſion to womanhood. I wonder how many 
years it will be before you get into tolerable good 
humour with — ladies. 


Har. Believe me it is not averſion to the ſex 
that occaſions my impatience to appear what 1 
am. If I liked them leſs, I might be leſs tired of 


'W being s a woman. 


Fort nn: SCENE 


6 


Ti RED of being a woman | What, . 


| them. 


THE DISGUISE. 


0 n N 1 
Enter Mrs. HenBuRy. 


5 Mrs. BCE, 


ling with your petticoats ſtill? 


Har. Yes, and ſhall do fo till I get quit of 


Mr. Hen, 1 leave you in good Sor ſo adieu. 


Mrs. Hen, Now was I your mother I would make 
you take orders, and condemn you to petticoats 
for life, as a proper puniſhment for your ignomi- 


Exit. 


nious manner in which you treat ſo comfortable a 


part of dreſs. 


pearance of a woman. i 


A pretty fellow, indeed, you are, 
to fancy it ſo mighty a diſgrace to bear the ap- 


Har. Why, my dear ch; I did not know 
you were fo very tender on the ſubje ct, I have 
always ſeen you ſo obedient a wife, that I did not 
ſuſpe& you were ſo very tenacious of the dignity 
of your . 


Mrs. Hen. When, with a grave manly appear- 
ance, and a hoarſe voice (a little t:rough the 
noſe too to give it more ſolemnity)) Mr. Henbury 


talks of the — of man, the humble du- 3 


ties 


i w -&@ 1 OQ UW ©- 


THE DISGUISE. 7 
ties of a wife, and the authority of huſbands, 
{/peaking pompouſly and through ber noſe) 1 acquieſce 
quietly enough, and am contented to be conſider- 
ed as the weaker veſſel; but when a ſtrippling, 
with no more beard than myſelf, a complexion 
much fairer, and a ſoft effeminate voice, pretends 
to diſpute the ſex, it puts me paſt my patience, 


Har. As for the beard, Mrs. Henbury, I truſt 
it will come in time; the fairneſs of my com- 
plexion I muſt charge upon you, who certainly 
with the help of the fun might have prevented it; 
and depend upon it, if I can find one baſe note in 
my voice, I will not ſqueak in treble when I am 
allowed to aſſume the man. | 


u.. Hen. Aſſume the man truly | why, child, 
thou canſt yet but aſſume the boy. At nineteen 
fancy yourſelf a man ! a pretty man indeed | 
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Har. Have I not been thought a woman above 
two years, and would you caſt an imputation of 
forwardneſs on your ſex, in pretending that I may 
not now be allowed to be a man? 


. 2 2 
5 on "= 
ST 


Mrs. Hen, A meer chopping minor, nothing 
more believe me; ſcarcely eſcaped from the diſci- 
pline of the ferula. Some few years hence I will 
allow you to be impatient under your diſguiſe, 
but ſurely the life of a woman of your age is amu- 
ſing enough to content you. 1 


Har. It might be ſo, were I really a woman; 
but what amuſement do you think I can find in 
having ſoft nonſenſe whiſpered in my ears by a 
ſet of coxcombs? It might be diverting for once 
at a maſquerade, but a long continuance of ſuch 
folly 


s8 THE DISGUISE. 
folly is abominably tireſome, as my vanity can 
find no gratification in compliments founded on 


ſo mortifying an error. It was but yeſterday that 
an impertinent puppy would kiſs my hand. : 


Mrs, Hen, I ſaw it, and you gave him ſuch a 
look, I was afraid you were going to knock him 
down. I wiſh you do not ſoon diſgrace yourſelf 
by ſome boiſterous robuſt action or other, for ſo 
delicate a form you certainly have ſome airs into- 
lerably maſculine, | 

Har. I am glad to hear it with all my heart, 
for I began to fear that my dreſs had faſcinated 
my mind, as it ſeems to have done my perſon. 


Mrs, Hen, You may baniſh thoſe apprehenſions, 
for it does not appear to have had any effects of 
that kind, witneſs your very warm attachment to 
Emilia, You frequently addreſs her with an ar- 
dor ſo very unfeminine, that I ſee the poor girl 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, and from a ſecret im- 
pulſe, which ſhe cannot explain even to herſelf, 
avoid you with an air of timidity, in ſpight of the 
tenderneſs of her friendſhip. 


Har. How is it poſſible that ſo ſtrong a paſſion 
as I have for her, ſhould be kept every inſtant un- 
der the reſtraint my dreſs requires? I am aſto- 
niſhed at the command I have over myſelf, in per- 
- forming my part ſo well. Is it ſtrange that an af- 
feQtion ſo ardent as mine ſhould now and then 
break forth in expreſſions a little too warm for a 
female friend? .. :.- 
Mrs, Hen. I do not pretend to ſay it is very 
ſtrange, but it is very imprudent. Forward boys 

E | are 


MM 


If 
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TAR DISGUISE © 
are always troubleſome, but you above all others, 
from the peculiarity of your ſituation ; one might 
reaſonably have hoped you would not have taken 
it into your head to have fallen in love at nine- 
teen, | 


Har. Surely there is nothing very unnatural in 
my diſappointing your hopes in that particular ; 
but you elderly gentlewomen ſeem to imagine we 
are all to live to a Neſtorian age, and need not 
M&conſider ourſelves as men till the beſt part of our 
youth is paſt; but, my dear governeſs, ſuch ſlow 
Mroceedings are ill ſuited to us ſhort-lived mortals. 
Mr.. Hen. You will loſe no time I ſee; but if 
= you muſt be falling in love already, I think you 


VS 


Fay at leaſt wait patiently for a proper ſeaſon to 


417 5:5 BY , © „ 
. licit a return. 
e . 


Hur. So I ſhould, perhaps, if Sir Richard Lu- 


. 5 
2 


ton would wait my leiſure, and ſtart fair with me 


cribe, he will not deprive me of all my hopes, by 
paying my miſtreſs ? ts: 

C Mrs, Hen, No really, I make no promiſes that 
have not the power to fulfil ; but that you muſt 
leave to chance. 


Har. What, leave the whole happineſs of my 
life to the direction of chance! No, no, be aſſu- 
red I will not do that ſo tamely, I will much ra- 
ther diſcover the whole myſtery ; no conſequences 
aan ariſe equally fatal to my peace. Life is not 
orth my conſideration without my Emily. 
| 3 4. 
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Mrs. Hen. Very paſſionate, and very hero 


10 
truly 


but here 
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le to the ſtile of decent 
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SCENE I. 
Enter EMILIA and Caxolixz. 


: EMIL1A. 


5 E expected to have found you on the 
45 walks, Harriet, but being diſappointed, 
"IR * id not deny ourſelves the . of Ay 
ou at home. 


Har. Had I known you had been FRE you 
1 ertainly would have found me; but as you are 
ſeldom abroad at this hour, 1 excuſed — 

from accompanying my mamma. 


1 
TA 
"of 
1921 
Bo 


| Em. Your anſwer is very obliging to us, but 
ny we have juſt parted with ſome company that 
= would not be ſo well pleaſed with it Your ab- 

W ſence has worſe effects than a rainy day; you 
cannot imagine what a rueful change it makes in 
the countenances of many of our beaux. 


Her. 1 am glad of it, for any change muſt be 
for the better. But what is the matter with my 
Caroline ? ſhe looks unuſually grave. 


Cay, I am not very well 1 


En. How could ſhe? can any girl be well, or 

woll pleaſed, which. is a geod deal the fame in 
2 whes another woman robs her — = 
| ver 


12 THE DISGUISE. 
lover? But this is more than ſhe will tell you, 


ſhe ſpends ſo much breath in ſighing, ſhe __ none 
to ſpare for converſation, | 


Har. You know not your own value, my Caro- 
line, if you can think that man worth a ſigh who 
leaves you for another, 


Car, Perhaps I once thought ſo, but you have 
taught me humility ; you have fo effeQually mor- 
tified my vanity, that all the fattery you can * 

| ** will not revive it. | 


Har. Can you really 4 imagine that Lord Leſſing- 
ham, by a little trifling gallantry, means to ſhew 
me any preference ? It would prove an equal want 
of honour as of taſte, and I affure you I ſhould 
ſhare your concern if I believed it. 


Car. His late bene to me hows more fully. 3 


proved the change in his ſentiments, than his pub- 
lick addreſſes to you; but I ſee no reaſon why 
his love ſhould give you concern ; _— to be 
the object of it 1s no misfortune. 


Har. As to myſelf none at all, that little mono- 


ſyllable, No, is fo eaſily ſaid, that 1 muſt be very 


lazy indeed to find any great ou in pronoun- 
cing it. 


Car. * eaſily as it may be faid, I ws it 
would be out of the queſtion in this caſe. Lord 
Leſſingham is not a man to be refuſed ; your ex- 


pedctations may reaſonably run very high, but I 


ſhould imagine every view might be-gratified in a 
marriage with him ; he certainly does not deſerve 
to be ſpoken of 1 in ſo lighting a manner. 1 * 
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Har. My dear Caroline, don't be angry; I 
would not offend you for the world ; what ſhall I 
do to make my peace? ſhall I marry Lord Leſ- 
ſingham? if you command it, you know, it is 
my buſineſs to obey z no one is more deſirous than 
myſelf of fulfilling the duties of friendſhip, of 
which compliance with their earneſt defires 1s cer- 
tainly one of the chief, Well then, do you inſiſt 


on my having him? 


Em. Indeed, Caroline, your petulance almoſt 
deſerves ſuch a puniſhment ; did ever a girl quar- 
rel with another for expreſſing a difinclination to 
rob her of her lover ? „ | 


Car. I know not what I ſay. I cannot bear to 
hear him ſpoken of with eontempt; and aſter all, 
of what conſequence is it to me whether Harriet 
marries him or no? ſh© has rendered him incon- 
ſtant, he is loſt to me, therefore it matters not 
who becomes his wife, Babe [ have no longer any 
chance of beta We. COME 


Har. Deſpair is fo painful a ſenſation, that if I 
were you, I would not .admit it ſo very readily 
into my heart. Suppoſe Lord Leflingham is 
guilty of a little egarrement de cœur; or what is 
ſtill more probable, ſupp6ſe him aQuated by more 
mercenary views, and that my ſuperior fortune 
gives ſuch luſtre to my natural charms, for I dare 
not but allow them great, leſt I ſhould otherwiſe 
be guilty of an unpardonable offence by affront- 
ing his taſte ;- ſuppoſe then that thus heightened, 
his fancy at preſent .gives them the preference, 
may not a diſappointment in this view reſtore him 
to his reaſon ? | 5 

„ Car. 
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Car. Perhaps it may; but I am not voin enough Y 

to think that reſtoring him to his reafon is reſto- ll 

ring him to me. Es | 


Har. If his heart were really touched with ano- 
ther paſſion your caſe would be defperate, but I 
am perſuaded I have made no impreſſion there; 
he is aſſiduous, perhaps importunate, but he is 
not tender; he may be vain, he may be merce- 
nary, but I do not think he is inconſtant ; his | 
heart does not correſpond with his behaviour. y 


Em. I wiſh for Caroline's fake you may not be 
miſtaken; and I wiſh for my own, that yeu could 
produce at leaſt the ſame appearance of inconſtan- | 

ey in Sir Richard. & 


Har. Do you indeed form that wiſh, my dear- 

eſt Emilia? or do you only from a conſciouſneſs |: 
of the ſuperiority of your charms, ſay this by way | 
of defiance of my power? | 


— — 


— — 
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Em. No indeed, I am moſt ſeriouſly ſincere, his 
addreſſes are too, diſagreeable to me to give any | 
gratification. to my vanity. | : 
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Har. I wiſh then I could deliver you from them; 
but the only certain means is in your own hands: 
It is more than probable that whoever ſhould at- 

tempt to ſupplant you in his affe tions would be 
diſappointed; but I imagine a notification, of your 
diflike would at leaſt confiderably abate the ardar | 
of his purſuit; and though ſuch; notification may 
not be very polite, it is at leaſh baneſt, and the 
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ſooner made, the better both for him and youns 


Bm. Were there no impediment but my nolit: 
neſs, I aſſure you it would not hold out againſt my 
deſire to get rid of him, I had rather be as rude 
a3 a bear than not procure myſelf that relief : nor 
do I ſuppoſe I ſhould find much difficulty in diſguſt- 
ing Sir Richard, were I not afraid of W my 


* by ſuch a ſtep. 


Har. Is it il Mr. Martin can wiſh you to 


' marry againſt your inclination ? Why not try him 


at leaſt, and frankly tell him your objections? 


En. Can you imagine I have not done that al- 
ready? But to what purpoſe has it ſerved? He 
will not even underſtand me, and affects to give 
a contrary ſenſe to every thing I ſay. 


Har. But you. ſhould ſpeak plainer. 
Em. Have not you ſeen enough of my father to 


know that he never will underſtand any thing that 
is ſaid, but in the ſenſe moſt agreeable to himſelf ? 


Were you to ſpeak with all the conciſeneſs and 


preciſion of an oath in a court of juſtice, if it 
contradicted his inclination he would conſtrue it 
into a direct oppoſite meaning; or ſeem to do ſo. 


Har. 1 have obſerved ſomething of this kind in 


him in common converſation, but I did not ima- 


gine he would extend the whim to matters of im- 


portance. 


Car. You miſtook him much, he is then only 


more pertinaccous in his ſeeming error. 
Veil. . = 22 7 Em; 
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Em. Out of a thouſand, I will give you one in- 
ſtance. Three years ago he ordered me to prepare 
to go and live with an old aunt, who wanted no- 
thing but the curling ſnakes round her head, to 

render her a perfect image of one of the fories, i in 
every other circumſtance her perſon might vie with 
them, and as for her mind and temper Alecto and 


Tiſiphone were mild and * virgins in compa- 
ri ſon to her. 


Har. He admired her ſaint-like meekneſs, I fup- 
pole. 


Em. You mall hear. Had he ordered me to 
expoſe myſelf to a triple diſcharge of cannon, I 
could not have been much more ſhocked. I in- 
treated to be fuffered to remain with him, I told 
him, how wretched my aunt's temper would make 
me; that J had rather labour for my bread through 
life, than live two years with her, though at the 
end of it I were to inherit all her wealth; but 
that I was certain the vexations I ſhould ſuffer from 
her, would bring me to the grave, much ſooner 
than age would conduct her thither. In ſhort I 
wept, and begged, and tried every means of ſof- | 
tening him, and what anſwer do you think he 
gave me E 


Hur. Told you, ons; that you did not know 
the value of money, that the purſe ought to be 
preferred to the mind, and that if the former was 
well filled, it mattered little whether the latter 
were at all at its eaſe, for thut riches are far pre- 
ferable to Peace. 


Em. No, that 40010 not have ſuited his efta- 
vliſhed mother. Emily, faid he, Jam glad to 


5 ſee 
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ſee that at your age you have ſo much good ſenſe 
and prudence, I had no doubt of your implicit 
obedience, for indeed I will never fuffer a daugh- 
ter of mine to diſpute my orders, but I was not 
fure you would ſee fo plainly the propriety of the 
meaſure. You obſerve juſtly,” that though your 
aunt may require ſome compliances of you, which 
may not be perfectly agreeable in themſelves, yet 
they will be rendered ſo, by reflecting on the ad- 
vantages that will ariſe from pleaſing her; for, as 


you ſay, the greatneſs of her fortune, if by your 


good behaviour you can ſecure it to yourſelf, will 
amply reward you for all the vexations you can 
undergo, were ſhe to live beyond the "common. 
term of mortality. Therefore the day after to- 
morrow, according to the promiſe I have given 
your aunt, you will ſet out. 


Har. And you I ſuppoſe acquieſced without far- 
ther contention in the conſtruction he had put on 
your words ? 


En. I certainly ſhould have done ſo, had I not 
inherited a grain or two of his perſeverance ; with- 


out failing in due reſpe& to him, I cannot call it 


by any other name. 
Hur. So then you did perſvere ? 


Em. I intreated him not to attribute to me an 


opinion fo contradictory to what I really entertain- 


ed, for that were the mines of Peru to be obtain- 
ed by becoming the victim to my aunt's temper, 
the purchaſe would be too dear. To which he 
replied, with a look of ſuch compoſed and ſettled 
ſterneſs as made me tremble, Your ready compli- 
ahce, Emilia, gives me pleaſure ; it is as much a 
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proof of your good ſenſe as of your obedience; for 
were my Children to pretend to contradict my, will, [ 
could never forgive it; and ſhe who could heſitate in 
following my orders, ſhould not ſtay an hour long- 
er in my houſe, nor ever be looked upon by me as 
my daughter; but, thank heaven ! I have no * 
trials, my children are all good and dutiful. 

| Har. I think my gentle friend 3 ad 
her oppoſition farther. 


Em. No ideed, I ſobbed out my thanks for my I 
father's approbation of my conduct, as if it had 
been real, and hoped he would ever Bas me obe- 
dient to his will. 


Har. And you went to your aunt ? 


Em. I did. But the good Lady having exhauſt- 
ed her fund of ill humour, performed one good 
natured action, and that a lating one, for ſhe died 
before I had been with her two months ; and I ſo 


much abhorred the part I was made to 20, that I 


was not ſorry ſhe left no vill; for I would not 
have the views of ſuch people gratified, as will 
ſacrifice the liberty of their minds to the hope of 


| wealth. My father had his ſhare of her fortune, 


which amounted to a very comfortable ſum ; and 
at the ſame time ſaw that he had rot gained one 
ſhilling by conſigning me over to ſlavery. An 
uſeful leſſon, 


Hur. By which, . he docs not ſeem. to. 


| have profited much, ſince from the ſame kind of 


motive he inſiſts on your marrying a man 109; 


at” - 
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Car. It is much pleaſanter to give than to re- 


ceive inſtruction, and the ſuperior, in whatever 


connexion, generally makes the diverſion accord- 
ing to his own taſte, and in that point alone chu- 
ſes rather to be the giver than the reciver. But 
in my father's defence, I muſt ſay that my ſiſter 


gives a very unſupported negative to his commands 


of accepting Sir Richard Luton ; ſhe makes few 
objections to the man, but only ſays ſhe neither 
likes him, nor the ſtate of matrimony, 


Em. I know not what you may think, Caroline, 
but J preteft I cannot imagine two ſtronger ob- 
jections, when united. If I liked the ſtate, in fa- 
vour of it I might bring myſelf to endure the 
man; or if he had much intereſt in my heart, I 
ſuppoſe he would find no great difficulty in con- 
quering a tolerable degree of repugnance to mar- 
riage ; but when neither is the caſe, both pro 
miſe to continue in full force, 1 89 


Har. Is not there a ſtronger objection conceal- 
ed in the inward receſſes of your heart? has no 
other an intereſt there? I fear ſome man more 
fortunate has made a deep impreſſion; and that 


even ſhould your father indulge you in your refu- 


fat of Sir Richard, I ſhalt fee you in the arms of 
a happier | „ 


Mrs. Hen. You need not ſee her there, Miſs 
Harriet, if your prudery will take offence at it ; 
but pray how long have you bcen ſo prodigious a 
prude as to be averſe to the thonghts of a friend's 


marrying? {Aide to Har.] Will you never learn 


caution ? 
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love-fick girls are obliged to ſupply, I have 
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Har. [Afide to Mr. Hen.] I beg pardon [aloud.] 
It is not prudery, Mrs. Henbury, that makes me 
wiſh Emilia, to continue unmarried, it is the ten- 
derneſs of my affeQion for her: how little does 
a woman generally love her friends after ſhe has 
engaged in the various connexions of the mar- 


Tiage-ſtate? May I not naturally fear the loſs of 


that friendſhi 


Pp, which is the deareſt thing to me 
in life. N N 


Em. Believe me, Harriet, I do not think I can 
ever loveiany perſon ſo well as yourſelf. No heart 


can be more ſuſceptible of the friendly affections, 5 7 


but I never found it difpoſed to what is called 
Love; you, and my Caroline, ſo entirely fill It 
there is no room left for any other ſenſations ; an 

perhaps the fear of being withdrawn from cor nec- 
tions which conſtitute my happineſs, 1s the princi-, 
pal cauſe of my diſlike to marriage. 


Har. How delightful is that aſſurance ! Join 
with me, my Caroline, in thanking your lovely 
ſiſter. 5 : — 


Car. The greateſt part of the acknowledgments 
] believe ought to come from you; from you, 


who not only have robbed me of a lover, but I 


ſuſpeQ have pilfered from me a conſiderable ſhare 
of my ſiſter's affections. 


Em. No, my Caroline, my heart can anſwer 


| the demands of both. The only thing in which I 


am rich is in affeQion; my heart is an abſolute 
mine of tenderneſs, and never having had thoſe 
prodigious draughts made upon it, which you 
more 
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to give than an hundred of your 2 hearts 


can repay. 


| Car. That I confeſs is true enough. But ſince 


you have ſuch abundance, why not beſtow a little 


of your ſtore on poor Sir Richard, and that would 
make the whole affair eaſy, | 


Em. One would i imagine you think it as eaſy to 


give what is in one's heart, as what is in one's 
purſe; but though each may contain a treaſure, 
if my heart bears any reſemblance to a purſe, it is 


to one of thoſe that are made by way of puzzle z 
ſome art is neceſſary to open it, and Sir Richard 
has not yet found out the way; 1 even ſuſpect 
that for him it is the impenetrable ſecret, 


Car. Perhaps marriage is the way. A heart ſo 


ſenſible as yours would ſcarcely refuſe ſome ſhafe 
of affection, to one whom it was you! duty to 


love. 


Em. The experiment is dangerous; and to ſay 


the truth, not very promiſing. Reſtore the man- 


ners of the world to what they were an hundred 


years ago, and J ſhould be Jeſs afraid to venture. 
I can ſuppoſe that marriage might then be a ſtate 
of the greateſt happineſs, but folly and diſſipation 


have now rendered it far otherwiſe. Domeſtic 


life is nowhere to be found. The huſband in- 
dulges his vices, the wife ſeeks the gratification 
of her vanity : if he allows her a bandſome pin- 
money, and ſhe does not give the world occaſion 
to ſtigmatize him with an appellation that men 
above all others abhor, they both, in their own 
opinion and that of others, perform all the duties 
ee; though he ſees his wife ſeldomer 

B4. than 
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than his race-horſe, and the takes leſs care to oblige 


him, or regulate her family, than to colleQ a 
croud of acquaintance, and form the parties for 
each card-table, | 


Mrs. Hen. A melancholy truth, Miſs Fmilia ; 
but is it poſſible that a young woman like you, 
born in ſo gay an age, and with beauty to entitle 
you to more than a common ſhare of faſhionable 
_ Pleaſures, can wiſh to ſet us a century back in our 
manners ; and rather become what would now be 


called a domeſtic drudge, than the object of gene- f 


ral admiration and courtſhip ? 


Em. Upon my word, Mrs. Henbury, I think 


coquetry a greater _—— than any domeſtic | 


employment; and ſhould find a couple of hours 

much more agreeably ſpent in regulating my ta- 

mily, than in ſitting under the hands of the fri- 
a ur. | g ä 


Mrs. Hen. Oh! that is only a neceſſary pre- 
lude; a diſagreeable one indeed, but the conſe- 
quences would reconcile you to it; what could 
you find in domeſtic life to equal the pleaſure of 


i 


being admired by every beholder ? 


Em. The pleaſure of being beloved by every 
dependant ; a return 1 might hope to receive from 
my endeayours to make them happy. | 


Mrs. Hen. Is there no gratification think you 


in the conſciouſneſs of being the ornament of eve- 
ry place where you appear? 


Em. None in compariſon to what would ariſe 


from a conſciouſneſs that I bad reſcued the 3 
rom 
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from diſtreſs, and made the widow's heart ſing 
for joy. 


Mrs. Hen. But think "RI many hearts your 
mo may enſlave ? 


Em. No, I had . think my virtues had « cap- 
tivated my huſband's. | | 


Mrs. Hen. Well, you have ſo much the better 
ſide of the argument; that I find I muſt give up 
the point; but I would not' adviſe you to avow 
ſentiments ſo unfaſhionably right before many of 
your own ſex, you would become more odious to 
them than all their maiden aunts; the other per- 
haps would only ſigh to think ſo few women are 
like you; for many of them would not be ſorry if 
their wives would regulate their own conduQ@ by 
ancient manners, while they themſelves lived up. 
to modern cuſtoms. | 


| Em, I ſhall not try how far they would approve 
my opinions; for I aſſure you, had there been a 
man in the room, I ſhould not have ſpoken them, 
as I might have been ſuſpected of a deſign to re- 
commend myſelf; which would not have ſuited 
my pride. 


Car. Though there was no doubt a better chance 
for a woman's being happy in marriage an hun- 
dred years azo than there is now, yet you muſt 
allow that the condition of a woman, who is now 
linked to an unworthy mate, is not ſo forlorn and 
deplorable as it was then. 


Em. Really that is more than I can allow. 1 
grant Be will probably not affli&t herſelf ſo much 
Bs 
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as ſhe then would have done; but it is better to 
be ſorrowful than criminal, which is now too 
likely to be the conſequence. An unhappy wife 
uſed to pine and grieve, but confcious innocence 
ſoftens every ſpecies of diſtreſs; guilt is alone in- 
ſupportable. It is far better to weep the loſs of 
an huſband's affeQtions, than to imitate his con- 
duct, which is now too common, and is indeed 
the natural conſequence of the reigning A 3 


and faſhionable- morals, 


Har. Oh! Eels how happy will be ihe lot 
of that man, who ſball receive the hand that con- 
ſigns to him the fole poſſeſſion of ſo valuable an 
heart * | 


Mrs. Hen. (So; now for ſome pn 
inconſiſtency.) The boy will make me mad; he 


will never be able to keep his own ſecret much ; 
longer. [A/ide.] Is it not time for you to drink | 
your water, Miſs Caroline? 


_ Cer. Ll it is 
Har. We will attend you. | [Fxeunt. 
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ECENEIW 
Enter Lady EDMONDS and Mr. HEN BURN. 


Lady Epmo NDS. 


Ou are fo accuſtomed to be the 8 
of all my vexations, that you will not be 
ſurprized when I tell you that a new diſtreſs occa- 
ſioned my deſiring you to follow me out of Sir Jef- 
_ s room. | 


Mr. Hen. I could not be ſurprized at your La- 
dyſnip's communicating to me any uneafineſs you 
are under, unleſs I had forgot the confidence with 
which you have for ſo many years honoured me; 


but ] have reaſon to be ſurprized any more vexa- 
tions ſhould befal a perſon who has already had ſo 
uncommon a ſhare, that one might W 


hope no new one ſhould be added. 


Lady Ed. Oh! Mr. Henbury, how x ainfot is de- 


ceit! however juſtifiable the motive? How wretch- 


ed muſt thoſe people be whoſe lives paſs in a ſeries 
of falſhood and hypocriſy, ſince one deceitful ac- 


tion can thus imbitter all my hours! ! 


Mr. Hen. You treat yourſelf too ſeverely, Na- . 


dam, in calling that deceit, which was only a len- 
der ns prudent caution, 4 
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Lady Ed. Tt is true, my motive, I truſt, was 
not blameable; and the conſequences are fo dear 

to me, that I cannot wiſh it undone; yet I have 
thoroughly experienced, that no deceit is innocent, 
ſince it draws ſo many aiter it. | 


Mr. Hen. I hope I have a juſt regard to truth, 
but I think we ſhould carry the point too far, 
were we to ſacrifice a child to our ſcruples of con- 
cealing it from the hands of the aſſaſſin, If the 


evil you had to fear were not ſo great as that term 


| ſhould ſeem to imply, neither have you quite con- 
cealed your child; you have only made a ſccret 
of its ſex, 


Lady Ed. The joy I feel in beholding the child 
I think I have thus preſerved, would, I fear, in- 
cline me to approve the meaſure, were it more 
criminal; yet the deceit in which it has engaged 
me, and my continual fears of a diſcovery, have 


made me pay dearly for that bleſſing; and who 


knows how ſoon the truth may be diſcloſed, and 
ſtill greater misfortunes enſue than the loſs of my 
child in its infancy. 


Mr. Hen. After heaven has ſo long ſeemed to 


bleſs our meaſures, why ſhould you apprehend it 
will at laſt deſert us? | | | 


Lady Ed. Every fear is awakened by a letter Sir 
Jeffery has juſt ſhewn me from his brother, who 
writes him word he ſhall be here to-morrow, and 

bring him the offer of a ſon-in-law, who will do 


honour to his family; he then proceeds to tell 


him that he has negotiated a marriage between 
Harriet and Lord Leſſingham, and promiſed: his 
approbation; 
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approbation ; in conſequence of which Lord Bru- 


ton, Lord Leſſingbam's father, will accompany 


him here, to compleat the affair. Can you, my 
worthy friend, point out to me a means of getting 
clear of this engagement ? 

Ar. Hen. Ir is an unlucky one, I confeſs; but 
my Pupil muſt act the part of a diſobedient daugh- 
ter, and abſolutely refuſe Lord L<ſfigham. 


Lady Fd. But do not you ſee the dangers that 


attend that refuſal? I. cannot ſuppoſe Mir. Ed- 
monds ſo much a friend to a child of mine, that 


he would through affeRion endeavour to eſtabliſh 
her ſo greatly to her advantage, as this mult ap- 
pear; I am perſuaded, thercfore, his only view 
is to remove her from her father, whoſe fondneſs 


tor her I have obſerved, gives him no little um- 


brage. Not contented with the ſceming certainty 
of inheriting his landed eſtate, he aims likewiſe at 
the perſonal. Re knows his arts have ſufficiently 
deprived me of all the influence I might reaſon- 
ably have expected over Sir Jeffery; and does not 
doubt being equally ſucceſsful in creating ſome diſ- 


guſt in him towards his daughter, if he can re- 
move her from his ſight. Diſappointed in that 


hope, he will take ſuch advantage of her refuſal 
as will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, and J muſt pre- 
pare myſelf to ſee my child excluded from the pa- 
ternal manſion. 8 . | 


* 


Mr. Hen. It is true, Mr. Edmonds can turn Sr 
Jeffery as he pleaſes, and ſhould his views be ſuch 


as you imagine, your fears may be too juſt; but 
the real ſex of the ſuppoſed Harriet, will render 
this circumſtance leſs alarming, than if it were in 


fact 
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faQ a girl, who was thus to be driven from her 
father” s roof. 


Lady Ed. I allow there is ſomething in what you 
ſay ; ; that a misfortune is not quite ſo great as it 
might be, may alleviate it in a ſmall degree, but 
cannot entirely conſole us. It is now, you know, 
above a year that by his arts my two other daugh- 
ters have been baniſhed our houſe, and all com- 


munication between them and me prohibited ; it is 


true I have not exactly obeyed the command, but 


the ſhort interviews I have had with them, pro- | 


cured by ſtealth, have loſt their pleaſure in my 


fears of their being diſcovered. In their happy 
eſtabliſhment with worthy huſbands, I find my | 
beſt conſolation. But this, my only remaining þ 
joy, to be deprived of him: the thought is in- 


ſupportable. 


Mr. Hen. With me, or with his fiſters, he 


will meet with affe ctionate protection. 


"WAN Ed. With his fiſters it cannot be. He 
could not long remain with them without ſome 
ſuſpicions arifing of his ſex; and though I have 


a a very good opinion both of them and their huſ- | 


bands, yet I cannot conſent to their knowledge of 
that circumſtance; a ſecret in fo many hands 
would ſoon be no ſecret at all, 


Mr. tl. With me then let him be ; you AER 
that were he our own child, he could not be more. 
tenderly beloved both by my wife and myfelf, My 
affection made me wiſh a leſs humble reſource for 
him; it is, however, a ſafe one, 


| Pac 
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Lady Ed. But cannot be ſo long. You muſt have 
obſerved that his perſon will ſoon betray him. I 
hoped to have prevented -that danger by getting 
him ſent abroad, on a pretence of ill health, and 
then finding others for keeping him there ; but 
this cannot be done without Sir Jeffery's concur- 
rence, as he takes good care that I ſhall not be 
able to ſupply him with any money. It would 
not eygn be in my power to defray the expence to 
which he would put you in living with you at 
your own houſe ; and by going abroad your in- 
come would either ceaſe, or be ſo conſiderably 
leſſened by keeping a curate to officiate in your 
abſence, that it would not be a ſupport even for 
you and your excellent wife, Which ever way 
I turn my thoughts, nothing but difficulties and 
diſtreſſes occur. | 


Mr. Hen. Theſe are difficulties, indeed, a- 
gainſt which I can at preſent ſee no remedy. But 
there is one conſolation; ſhould Mr. Edmond's 
diſcover the deceit, I think he dare not attempt 
your ſon's life, any means he could uſe againſt 
him, muſt at the age he now is, be too apparent. 


Lady Ed. I hope ſo. I believe him too great 
a coward to uſe any means but the inſidious arts 
of the poiſoner, and that could ſcarcely be done 
now without imminent danger to himſelf; there- 
fore I confeſs my fears of a diſcovery are chiefly 
on my own account, on whom it muſt bring both 
ſhame and ruin. I could allege no inducement 
for the concealment ef my child's ſex, but the 
true one ; and that would excite ſuch rage in Sir 


* that I ſhould be driven out of his houſe - 
» to 
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to beggary and infamy ; for the diſtreſſed are 


always in the wrong. To be baniſhed from my 
child, to be reduced to poverty, would be hard 


trials; ; but the flanders, the calumnies to which 


I ſhould be expoſed, I confeſs I could not ſupport. 
Shame and infamy are the only thing for which 
I could find no conſolation. 


Mr. Hen. Ycu ſhock me to a great degree. [ 
know not bow I myſelf could bear to ſee virtue 
and innocence like yours incur the puniſhment of 
guilt; and J verily believe ſuch an event would 
kill my wife ; but while we endeavour to find out 
a means for avoiding ſuch evils, let us not terrify 
' ourſelves too much with the poſſibility of their ex- 


iſtence, but hope there is leſs cauſe for apprehen- | 


fion than you imagine, Surely you muſt be un- 
der the peculiar protection of heaven. Though 
this world is but a place of trial, yet I think yours 
cannot be fo ſevere. 


3 Bd. Yoo. are partial, my friend. Was 
I not too diſtruſtful of that protection when I en- 
gaged in deceit to fave my child, wbo had a pro- 
| teQor ſo powerful? 4 | 

Mr. Hen. Beware of refining too much ; ex- 
ceſs of ſcrupulouſneſs is ſometimes the error of 
the moſt virtuous minds. Your fears were ex- 
cuſeable, your motive laudable ; we are not in 


the hands of a ſeyere eins who accounts our 


weakneſſes criminal. 


; 4 | | 5 
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Enter SERVANT, 


Jv. The chaiſe is at the door, Madam, and 


rt. 

ch my maſter is ready. 

— Lady Ea. 1 come directly. I muſt attend Sir 
1 Jeffery in his airing; do you, my good friend, 
ue conſider of what I have been ſaying to you, and 
of determine on what you think the beſt courſe for 
1d vs to take, N 

ut | 
fy Mr. Hen. I wiſh the laſt part of your Lady- 
x- ll ſhip's command were as eaſy to execute as the 


firſt, I ſhall certainly :efle& very ſeriouſly on the 
ſubje& of our converſation, but am much afraid 
it will not be to ſo much purpoſe as the exigence 
of the caſe requires, | [Exeunt, 


- | | SCENE 
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SCENE CHANGES. 


Enter Lord LESS1NGHAM and Sir Ricn Ans ; 


Lurox. 


Sir RICHARD. 


here. 


I Did not is you expected Lord Bruton | 


Lord Leſſ. Indeed I did n'ot. When I left him | 


he had no thoughts of ſtirring from Bruton-place 


this ſummer, except during the races at New- | 
market, But he writes me word that he ſhall be 
here to-morrow, in order to conclude my mar- 


Triage with Miſs Edmonds, 


Sir Rich. What does your heart ſay to hat, 


* ? 
Lord Leff. Nothing v very agreeable, 1 aſſure you, 


I admire and eſteem Miſs Edmonds very much; I Þ 


am always well entertained in her. company, but 
roy pleaſure is very mental, I believe it is from 
the want of a certain inexpreſſible feminine delica- 
cy and ſoftneſs, which are in my opinion eſſential- 


ly requiſite in a Woman, that her beauty neither | 


charmes my ſenſes, nor captivates my heart. [ 
am not ſure that my gentle Caroline is handſom- 
er; I am ſure her underſtanding is by nature 
inferior, 
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nferior, and far leſs cultivated by education; but 
ret I cannot behold her with the fame inſenſibili- 


J. 


E Sir Rich, Of that I have ſeen many i nſtances, 
ut of late they have ceaſed, and all your attentions 
re paid to Miſs Edmonds. 


Lord L:ff, But not voluntary. In my addreſſes 
o Miſs Caroline, I followed the dictates of my 
eart: in my courtſhip of Miſs Edmonds I obey 
he commands of my father, and that I aſſure you 
ith a very painful reluctance. I hoped if I could diſ- 
over any return of my affeQions in my Caroline, 
hat J might obtain my father's conſent ; but while 

was waiting for ſome ſymptom of that return, 
for my heart would have been ill ſatisfied had I 
pwed her hand to my rank and fortune.) I re- 
_ a command from him to addreſs Miſs Ed- 
onds. 


Sir Rich, For a real lover you have, however, 
deen uncommonly obedient. | 


1 Leſſ. Not ſo very implicit as you imagine. 
On receiving his firſt letter I expoſtulated with 
im; and declaring I had no inclination to the 
Lady, intreated him not to inſiſt on my obedi- 
2nce. By the return of the poſt I received an an- 
wer, wherein he told me I might take my choice, 
either marry Miſs F.dmonds, or relinquith all ex- 
pectation of inheriting his fortune; ; for he ſhould 
no longer conſider me as his fon, than whilſt Jo- 
de yed his commands. 


Sir Kab. H never beard any thing ſo tyrannical ; | 


he might at leaſt have had palience to diſcuſs the 
point 
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point with you a little longer ; ſo great a readi. | 2 
neſs to threaten the diſinheriting of you, looks 23 
if he had no real intention of that kind, only uſe | 
it in terorem ; for ſurely no father ein think of ſuch 8 
a ſtep without pain, nor execute it without Jong 
provocation; eſpecially where a man's vanity muſt . 
be ſomewhat attached to his title, however ſmall 
his regard to his ſon; and as he cannot deprive 
you of your hereditary honours, there is little dan- if 
ger he ſhould leave the Earl of Bruton | in indi- 
gence. . 
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Tord Leſſ. I have always conſidered it as a very if 
fortunate circumſtance, that my inheritance of his | 
title did not depend on his will; for could he di\- | 
poſe of that with his eſtate, it is long ſince I ſhould I 
have any chance for either. 8 = 


Sir Rich. What can have centers his great | 
partiality to your brother James? It is certain no 
one elſe diſcovers any ſuperior merit in bim. : 


ins Leſſ. His merits with my "IO are chiefly N 
negative; he has had the good fortune not to of- 
fend him. | 3 


Sir Rich, ] did not know you had ever offended 
him. ; 


Lord Leſſ. Faith not deſignedly ; but when men 
in years will lead as gay lives as their ſons, their 
views may ſometimes claſh, 


Sir Rich. What do you mean ? 


Lord Leſſ. You remember Kitty Coriton ? 


adi. 
S as 
uſes 


Sir Rich. Very well; nor have I forgot that 


vou were one of the men who paid more than the 


uch p 
of hole fee-ſimple was worth, for favours that you 
amared with half the towo, | 


Lird Lefſ. Very true; I am ſenſible ſhe was no 
riend to monopolies, however ſhe had her prefe- 


perhaps had the good fortune to continue ſo for a 


ong duration, is not to the preſent purpoſe ; but 
y ill-luck would have it, that while I was an open 
andidate for her favours, my father was private- 
y purſuiug the ſam? paint; and, naturally 
nough, the gi:l gave the preference to the 
ounger man. 


Bruton had more reaſon to quarrel with his age, 
han either with the girl who choſe well, or with 
you, if you were ignorant of his pretenſions, 


Lord Leſſ. J knew nothing of the matter, till 
itty told it me, during the courſe of our connex- 
on, on my mentioning my father's ſtrange and 
npaternal behaviour to me ; from her I learnt 


gave her; but ſhe told him, that to make inte- 
eſt and pleaſure go hand in hand, had been al- 


nce with him divide two things ſhe thought ſhould 
de connected. He ſoon found to whom ſhe had 
ven the preference, and has hated me ever ſince. 
have been ſilent hitherto on this ſubject, in re- 
pect to him; for ſuch intrigues (perhaps) are not 


Sir | 
; ery defenſible in a young man, but in an old one 
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ences, and I believe that moſt of the men who. 
cept her were at firſt her real choice; and ſome 


onth or two; whether my property were of ſo 


Sir Rich. An ugly ſort of a rivalſhip; but Lord 


hat he had offered her a much larger income than 


ays her practice, and ſhe could not in compli- 
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may be wrong, is doubly ſo in the father, and, 


ridiculous affair, yet I could find no pleaſure in 
laughing at a thing that coſts you ſo dear. Kitty : 


wenches, however handſome, could not, in my 


out the eſtate, I believe I ſhould think you value | 


glad to marry my Caroline, and I ſuppoſe muſt 
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they are inexcuſeable. That which in the ſon b 


what is apt to touch us more nearly, ridiculous, ; 
J ſhould not therefore have mentioned this lo you, 
had not diſtreſs opened my heart, and my cenfi-ſt 
dence in your ſecrecy been very great. 5 


Sir Rich. You may depend upon it. For though . 
the ſpirit of mirth is apt to tempt one to publiſh a 


- if & 3 


was a fine girl, but faith ſhe was not _— the : 
loſs of your eſtate. | 


Lord Leſſ. Not in my opinion, I aſſure you ; | 
I do not think a virtuous, modeſt girl worth it, | 


as appears by my giving up Miſs Caroline ; you 
may ſuppoſe that a thouſand of thoſe profligate i 


account, balance ſuch a loſs. 


Sir Ricb. A thouſand is a fine number, W | 
upon my ſoul you have imagined a noble ſeraglio, i 
were it not that one could not maintain them with- | 


the dirty acres too highly. You would not have 
made a good muſſelman, I ſee that. 


Lord Lefſ. Not 1 faith. Though I ſhould be | 


marry Miſs Edmonds; yet J am not ſo fond of 
the nooſe as to wiſh for a plurality of wives. I 
ſee few huſbands who do not think a fave had 


one too many. 


Sir Rich. Then you | are reſolved to obey the 
Ert ? 
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ſon Lord Lefſ. I cannot avoid it. If he would come 
nd, to terms, I would gladly give up two or three 
us. thouſand a year for his conſent to follow the 
ou, choice of my heart. But as the whole is at his 
aft. diſpoſal, he would pay no great regard to ſuch a 
AJ propoſition. 8 


h 2 chuſe a wife for you, I think you are fortunate in 
in his having fixed on fo fine a girl as Miſs Edmonds. 

itty 1 „„ DD 

— = Lord Leſſ. I allow it; but yet I am hurt at the 


; if engage the affections of any other man; and yet 
it, fear will never receive any thing more from me 
you than cold eſteem. I can reſpect her as a friend, 
-ate but not be fond of her as a wife. | 
my EE” Ws | 
= Sir Rich, You think her too learned, I ſup- 
gh, ; gn | | 
Tio, Rl Lord Leſſ. No. As ſhe is not oſtentatious of it, 
_ chat would be the objection only of a conceited 
alue | 


coxcomb, who is angry at the unavoidable con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own inferiority; or of a ſuper- 
cilious pedant, who is mortified at ſeeing the un- 
derſtandings of the two ſexes approach nearer each 


d be other than his pride chuſes to believe. Unwil- 
nuſt lingly ſenſible that learning is his only merit, he 
d of I wiſhes to have it thought attainable by very few 
: ; beſide himſelf. | 1 

a 


Sir Rich, Well, though you ſhould rank me 


not like a learned wife, 
5 he Lord 


Sir Rich. I ſuppoſe not. But ſince he will 


thought of marrying with indifference, a woman 
who ſo well deſerves to be loved, and who might 


under the firſt denomination, for to the latter 1 
have no pretenſion; yet I muſt confeſs I ſhould. 
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Lord Laß. Why ſo? you have learning enough : 


to have litile reaſon to fear ſhe ſhould deſpiſe you, 


Sir Rich Suppoſe L have, there are other objec- 
tions. T ſhould be afraid, that inſtead of order. 
ing my dinner, my wife ſhould be feaſting with 
Fpicurus ; that, loſt in contemplation with Sene- 


ca or Socrates, ' ſhe ſhould negle& my children, 
and let confuſion reign throughout my family. In 


ſhort, T had rather my wife ſhould be an cecono- 


We. 
+ 
LL 
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miſt, than a philoſopher, and I would have her || 
look after her family rather than tread with Plato 


in the empyreal ſphere. 


Lord Leſſ. Meer common place. I as much 


with my wife ſhould pay due attention to the care | 


of her children and domeſtic duties as you can do, 


but I do not think learning the greateſt enemy to || 


thoſe duties; at leaſt, if none neglcAaed them, 


but from that cauſe, what domeſtic creatures | 
would women be! Believe me, it is the love, I | 


might almoſt call it the rage, tor diſſipation, that 


' renders them ſo little regarded, 


Sir Rich. I allow that is the more common 
cauſe, but it may be {o only becauſe few women 


can be learned, but molt women may be diſſipated, 


Lord Lelſ. And I queſtion whether it is not 
chiefly owing to their ignorance that they are ſo. 
It is difficult for a woman to acquire learning, 
but where education and inclination - have concur- 
red to give her that advantage, I reſpect it as 
much in her as in one of my own ſex. I am far 
from thinking it neceſſary for her; but a conſi- 
derable degree of knowledge, 1 in my —_— is ab- 


ſolutely 
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ſolutely requiſite to make her an agreeable com- 
panion, in ſo laſting a connexion as matrimony, 
Youth, beauty, and vivacity, are ſufficient charms 
in tranſient intercourſe, but they will not ſuppl 

us with entertainment day after day, and year x 
ter year, thrqugh the tedious period of matrimo- 
ny; yet their duration will fall far ſhort of the con- 
nexion. Youth and beauty depart together, and 
meer animal vivacity, or even wit, is apt to fol- 
low them, if it has had no ſolid baſis ; or ſhould 
it continue, would become impertinent or ridicu- 


lous when thoſe charms are fled, which had the 


greateſt ſnare in rendering it pleaſing. I would 
wiſn to find in my wife a rational, entertaining 
companion, who ſhould not depend for her con- 
verſation on the trifling occurrences of the day; 
with whom my mind could find pleaſure, when 
_ had robbed her of the means of charming my 
enſes. 5 4 


Sir Rich, Really a man muſt be very nice, who 


cannot endure to hear his wife talk on any topic, 
however trifling, in the very ſmall ſhare he has of 
her company. | 


lord Leſſ. But that ſort of life is not compati- 
ble with my views; I hope to have a great deal 
of my wife's company, for I wiſh her to be a do- 


meſtic being. I am ſenſible ſhe muſt have enter- 


tainments at home, or elſe ſhe will not chuſe to 
ſtay there, and on that account I would have her 
love reading. Were it even to have the bad ef- 
fect you ſuppoſe, the conſequences are leſs perni- 
cious than thoſe which follow diſſipation z for 
were the negle& of her family the ſame, yet that 
turn would not lead her into ſuch ruinous expen- 
ces; want of economy might be ſupported ; but 

Vor, I. ST 7 when 
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cannot avoid thinking, and therefore muſt ſee the 


talus. Many of the duties of a wife are inſipid, 
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when it is accompanied by extravagance, what 


fortune can ſuffice? A woman muſt be very inju- 
dicious in the choice of her ſtudies, if ſhe is not 
frequently reminded by her books of the various 
duties of which ſhe ought to acquaint herſelf; ſhe 


conſequence of neglecting them; but the hurry, 
the confuſion of diſſipation, leave no time for 
thought, they rob her equally of reflexion enough 
to know them, and of leiſure to practiſè them. 


Sir Rich. One would imagine you think one or 
the other neceſſary. Our grandmothers could 
live without either diſſipation or learning. 


Lord Lefſ. True. They ſtaid at home, becauſe | 
they had nowhere elſe to go; but their lives, 
though reſpectable, and uſeful to others, were, 
no doubt, very frequently cull and inſipid to them- 
ſelves. But the manners of the world are chang- 
ed; no woman has now that cauſe for keeping 
houſe; amuſements, and what are denominated 
pleaſures, continually offer themſelves, and invite 
her abroad; it is therefore not to be ſuppoſed ſhe 
will reſiſt their invitation, except ſhe finds ſome 
entertainment at leaſt nearly equivalent at home; 
her ſtate would otherwiſe verify the fable of Tan- 


ſome of them tireſome, and require being inter- 
mixed with pleaſure. 8 


Sir Rich. If heme amuſements could attach a 4 
woman to her houſe, modern education furniſhes Wl he 
her with many genteel ones, and ſuch as become | 
her ſex. Muſic and drawing, for example, you l 
will allow might be great reſources. | | 


1 
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Lord Leſſ. To thoſe who have a true genius for 
them, I grant they are; but though every Miſs 
is required to thrum on the harpſichord, and 
ſcratch with a pencil, how very few are qualified 
by nature to make any proficiency in either, your 
own obſervation may ſhew you; to thoſe who 
can riſe to no perfection, inſtead of being a re- 
ſource, it is a torment, and as ſoon as mamma's 
authority ends, they lay it aſide. But ſhould 
their geniuſes be favourable, many are the evils 
which ſometimes ſpring from a great fondneſs for 


muſic; and as for drawing, it has one bad effect, 


it yields little improvement to the mind, and I 
ſhould be ſorry that my wife's principal merit 


ſhould lie in her fingers. 


Sir Rich. Well, fince your matrimonial ſcheme 


is ſo very ſoher, I do not know but you may judge 
rightly. I cannot ſay I am quite ſo domeſtic; I 
ſhall like very well to have my wife ſtay at home, 
if ſhe will not expect me to ſtay with her; but 
there I muſt be excuſed. . To marry is a duty I 
owe to my family and fortune ; but as meer duty 
is a dull ſort of a thing, I will enliven, and ſweeten 
it a little, by chuſing a girl I like. 1 will make 
wedlock a pleaſure, not a ſacrifice; but ſuch it 
would be, were I to domeſticate. 


Lord Leſſ. Upon my word Emilia is not much 
obliged to you; you would like ſhe ſhould live in 
a manner wherein you do not chuſe to accompany 
her, This way of thinking would not have ſur- 
prized me had you been married a year; but L 
imagined that a lover thought before marriage his 
wife's company would be all-ſufficient for his hap- 
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can forego your miſtreſs on your father's com- 


leſs laſting than the eviis of indigence. 


diſputable title to be preferred to every other con- 


Sir Rich. Nay prithee, Leſſingham, don't pre- 
tend to accuſe me of being a cold lover, you who 


mand; the man whoſe love gives eaſy way to 
obedience, is certainly no very impaſſioned ena- 
morato. | | | 


Lord Leſſ. I allow I ſhould make no figure in 


romance, but a poor one indeed in a modern no- 


vel; yet do not imagine my love is weak, be- 
cauſe it has not deprived me of my prudence. I 
would fight for my miſtreſs as furiouſly as Amadis 
de Gaul; in ſhort, I would do any thing but ſtarve 
for her, or what is ſtill worſe, ſtarve with her; 
for to ſee her diſtreſſed, -would be the heavieſt 
part of my misfortunes. Either nature or cuſtom 
has diſqualified me for poverty. I have many fa- 
ſhionable wants, and expenſive inclinations ; and 
though the immediate pain of reſigning my miſ- 
treſs will be more acute, I am ſenſible it will be 


Sir Rich. What love may have to ſay againſt 
this, I will not pretend to determine, but I am 
certain you ſpeak the dictates of reaſon, What 
does Miſs Caroline think of your proceedings ? 
for a fine woman generally belioves'the has an in- 


ſideration. 


Lord Lell. Of this I can give no account; I 
fear ſhe will attribute my behaviour to inconſtan- 
cy, which vexes me extremely, as I would wiſh, 
at leaſt, to preſerve her eſteem; but I dare not 
tell her the cauſe, as either vanity, reſentment, 
or friendſhip for Miſs Edmonds, might tempt her 
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to diſcloſe it; and there would be too great cru- 
elty-in letting that young Lady know the indiffer- 
ence of the man ſhe is to marry, which in honour, 
and in conſcience, 1 am bound to conceal, if poſ- 
ſible, from her, . ED 8 


Sir Rich. But you do not conſider the good ef- 
fects that might ariſe from her knowing it; it 
would probably induce her to refuſe you. 


Lord Leſf. 1 could not expect ſhe ſhould do that 
without telling the reaſon, and that would ruin 
* as effectually as if the refuſal came from my- 
ſelf. „„ 


Sir Rich. What can have occaſioned the prodi- 
gious intimacy between your father and Mr. Ed- 
monds? a man who has rendered himſelf ſo infa- 
mous by his many vices, and who is ſo well known 
for a common ſharper, that he is every where, 
except at Lord Bruton's, treated with contempt. 


Lord Leſſ. The connexion was firſt formed at 
Newmarket, and has ſince been continued at Ar- 
thur's; the man therefore is ſuch as might be 
expected from the places where the acquaintance 
was begun, and cemented. | 


Sir Rich. I know Lord Bruton loves play, but 
I thought he had too much ſenſe to engage with a 
man who will ſpare no arts to win, and can have 
nothing to loſe but what he has gained by thoſe 
arts; and [ ſhould imagine his profits would 
ſcarcely ſuffice to ſupply his extravagance and 
profligac y. _ | 
| C 3 Lord 
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| Lord Leſſ. They are certainly not upon a par, 

money on one ſide, and art on the other, form 
but an unequal kind of an engagement; howe- 
ver, I have been told that Mr. Edmonds has a re- 
ſource beſides the. gaming- table; I have heard 
that he gets from his brother, Sir Jeffery, at leaſt 
half the baronet's i income. 


Sir Rich. That is hard on 1 Edmonds; a 
woman who is plagued with the whole fool, and 
enjoys but half the fortune, has ſurely made a bad 
bargain. 


Lord Leſſ. Her ſituation is indeed a melancholy 
one, if her excellent conduct, and the general 
eſteem it has acquired her, be not ſome conſola- 
tion; and after all it is but a melancholy one; 
the approbation of mankind is a good thing, if it 
can be obtained through any other means than 
misfortunes ; but thoſe who buy it by great ſuf- 
ferings, have, in my opinion, a dear purchaſe. 


Sir Rich. Do you dine at Lord Gentle's 7. 


Lord Leſſ. I do, and ought now to be dreſſing 
for it, for it grows late. 


Sir Rich, IT am in the ſame caſe, ſo good mor- 
row. I ſhall meet you there. 


Lord Leſ.. ao. [Exeunt ſeverally. 
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Ms. MARTIN's HOUSE: 


Mr. Martin, EMILIA, CAROLINT: 


Mr. MARTIN. 


O U ſeem ready to take wing, Where ; are · 
you going, girls? | | 


Em. To the ball, Sir; we only wait for Miſs, 
Edmonds, to conduct vs to our chaperon, Lady 
Betty Nelſon. Oh! here is my Harriet. 


Ca. „4 
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S ww 
Enter HARRIET. 


Mr. MARTIN. 
NF OUR ſervant, young Lady; my daughters 


began to grow impatient, Perhaps you are 


more at your eaſe; I ſuppoſe you are ſure of your 


partner. 
Har. No indeed, Sir, I don't intend dancing. 
Mr. Mar. True, coquets, you have a mind to 


mortify your lovers; I ſuppoſe now, Miſs Ed- 
monds, you hope to make Lord Leſſingham deſ- 


perate, and Emilia expects to ſee Sir Richard look 


very blank; but pray, Caroline, who do you in- 
tend to mortify ? 5 

Car. No body, I affure you, Sir; my inten- 
tions reach no farther than not to mortify myſelf. 
I am not in dancing ſpirits. 


Em. [Afd? #9: Caroline.] My dear Caroline, 
your diſtreſſed countenance afflias me; you are 
the picture of deſpair. 


Mr. Mar. Upon my word, Miſs Edmonds, 


many girls in Caroline's place would feel ſome ill - 
will towards you: they would have flattered them- 
ſelves from Lord Leſſingham's aſſiduities, _ 

| | the 
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the hopes of being the object of his attachment; 
but Caroline had more fenſe; ſhe never conſi- 
dered them but as the idle addreſſes of a young 
man, who at theſe places muſt always have an ob- 
ject for his unmeaning gallantry ; and never was 
in ſuch high ſpirits as ſince he became your lover. 
Did you ever ſee any girl look ſo contented: and 


hyp. 


Har. I cannot ſay I perceive any great joy in 
her countenance, Caroline weeps. 


Mr. Mar. That is ſtrange want of diſcernment 
in you; why ſhe is the very picture of happineſs, 
only look at her. 


Har. Indeed, Sir, this is cruel. Miſs Caroline 
has reaſon to be offended with Lord Leſſingham; 
and I wiſh, if he was determined to behave ſo lit- 
tle like a man of honour, that he had pleaſed to 
have choſen any one but me, for a pretence to 
make her uneaſy.. 8 


Mr. Mar. She uneaſy | I wonder, Madam, you 
ſhould chuſe to affront her with ſuch a ſuppofiti- 
on; and indeed to affront me; for I ſhould think 
myſelf diſgraced by a daughter who could be ren- 
dered uneaſy by any young trifling fellow what- 
ever, But Caroline underſtands herfelf better ; 
ſhe is plainly very glad that he has diſcontinued 


you fee is now in ſuch violent ſpirits, that ſhe 
chatters away enough to ſtun one, and deſigns 
dancing with the firſt man that aſks her, leſt ſhe 
ſhould be ſuſpected of ſo unpardonable a weakneſs 
as being uneaſy. I approve your reſolution, my 

| 2 child, 


his addreſſes to her; ſhe has done nothing but 
dance, ſing, and laugh, ſince it happened; and 
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child, I had conſidered the neceſſity of it, and had 


not you thought of it yourſelf, I intended to have 
laid my commands upon you for that purpoſe, but 


your own good ſenſe ſaved me that trouble; it is 


a great bleſſing to have prudent children; thank 


heaven ! my daughters always chuſe of their own 


free motion, whatever I ſhould otherwiſe order 


them to do. However, Caroline, don't over-fa- 


tigue yourſelf; I think you may, without being 
particular, ſet down one dance before tea, and 
another after tea, . 


Car, Indeed, Sir, I am ſo ill, that I feel it will 
be impoſſible for me to dance to-night. 


Mr. Mar. You think then it would be impru- 
dent in you not to dance every dance; really I do 
not fee that; however, in that point, do what 
you find moſt agreeable to yourſelf, But if you 
are at all tired, I can fee no reaſon why you may 
not forbear one or two dances, without its being ta- 
ken notice of; eſpecially as people will ſee by your 
lively manner, and happy countenance, that your 
heart is perfectly at eaſe. I am glad it is ſo, for 
I abhor a love-fick girl; ſhe is a deteſtable animal. 


Har. Upon my word, Mr. Martin, you have a 
new art of conſtrudion; do you always take 
words in the contrary ſenſe from what they are 
ſpoken? | | 


Mr. Mar. My daughters underſtand me, Ma- 
dam, and I underſtand them, that is ſufficient ; 
as for your art of conſtruction, I know nothing 
about it; you are a learned lady, but I am not a 
learned gentleman ; therefore—you may not find 
me qualified for your converſation, 


Har. 


„„ d ̃ . ᷑̃ĩò a 


ed yourſelf about it; and you would not have 


again. 


poſe, for a ſmile, or a few civil words, would, 
without fail, make him renew the requeſt. Well, 
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Har. What a brute it is! My poor Emily de- 
ſerves a gentler father. I Aide. 


Mr. Mar. Well, I will leave you to your own 7 
way ; but, Emily, I ſhall look in before the even- "1 
ing is ſpent, for I love to ſee you and Sir Richard BI 
dancing together; you are the beſt matched cau- 1 
ple in the room; it is pity you muſt not dance. 
together after you are married. 


Her. But, Sir, Miſs Emilia has promiſed me 
her company to-night, and on that account has 
already refuſed dancing with Sir Richard, 


Mr. Mar. Very true; as you ſay, Miſs Ed- 
monds, there is no danger that ſhe ſhould refuſe. 
her hand for one night, to a man who will ſoon 
have it for life. No, I did not ſuppoſe it. Emi- 
lia is not a ſort of girl for thoſe coquettiſh, ſkit- 
tiſh tricks, WO | 


Har. Lord Sir, you are enough to make one 
mad: : Ltell you, Emilia has refuſed dancing with 
Sir Richard to-night; not ſuppoſing you concern- 


her now deſire him to be ſo good as to aſk her 


Mr. Mar. Right, Miſs Harriet, I ſee you un- 
derſtand the ways of lovers; if ſhe had refuſed 
him, as you ſay, it would have been to little pur- 


I ſhall peep in juſt to ſee you all jig about a lit- 
tle. +4 [Exit. 


Har. 
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Hay. The provoking wretch | I declare I could 
beat him. Jig about, truly { he ſhall not ſee me 

Jig about, I am ſure. The very name is enough 
to make one diſclaim dancing for life; I know I 
would forbear it for ever if I thought it would vex 
him. To make ſuch a fool of one ! to pretend to 
— words that cannot be miſtaken ! intoler- 


Em. |laughs.) Your petulance, my Harriet, is 
admirable. I never before found any entertainment 
in my father's ſtrange temper ; but diſagreeable 
as the ſubject was, I have had the greateſt diffi- 
culty to preſerve my gravity ; I mean while I had 
the chief ſhare in his thoughts, for I confeſs his 
treatment of my poor Caroline wounded me to 
the heart. ; | 


Har. 1 was grieved to ſee her hurt by it; for 
_ Otherwiſe it really deſerved only to be laughed at. 


Alfter all, I don't know that Mr. Martin is a very 


inconvenient father, If he finds us ſitting ſtill in 
one corner of the room, what harm will that do, 
he will obſerve the livelineſs of our motions, and 
I ſuppoſe be able to tell us what dances we have 
called up. | | 


Em. I am afraid he will not extend his pretend- 
ed error ſo far. D 


Har. Oh | indeed, but he will, and extend it 
to more important matters too. You may ſafely 
enough refuſe to become Sir Richard's wife, for 
he will underſtand it as a, conſent to marry him. 
I ſee but one inconvenience ; he will, I ſuppoſe, 
ES | call 
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call you Lady Luton, but the man's name may 
be endured; if Mr. Martin does not inſiſt on 
throwing the ſtocking, the reſt of his ſuppoſitions 
may be borne; at the worſt, you can but deſire 
him to throw his own ſtocking, at his own pil- 
low, and to imagine that it is yours, and that he 
is performing the ceremony in your room. | 


Em. My father is not ſo obſtinate in his own 
miſconſtructions as you may imagine. The truth 
of the matter is this: he 1s by nature violently 
paſſionate; his underſtanding and heart are both 
too good (for I aſſure you he has a thouſand vir- 
tues). not to ſee that ſuch a temper is a great mis- 
fortune; and to prevent being enraged by oppo- 
ſition, he has fallen into this method of ſeeming 
to take it as an acquieſcence with his will; but 
if any perſon perſiſt obſtinately in an endeavour to 
| make him underſtand them rightly, he loſes all 
command over himſelf, and breaks forth into ſuch 
fits of paſſion as are dreadful. I never ventured 
to carry matters ſo far as to be the object of it, 
for I think I ſhould die with terror. There are no 
lengths to which he might not go in thoſe hours 
of rage. | 


Har. Oh! I reverence his thouſand virtues pro- 
digiouſſy; but if I were connected with him, I 
would readily give up nine hundred and ninety- 
nine of them for a more placid temper. I think, 
however, there is no animal whoſe rage would be 
ſo dreadful to me, as marriage with a man I did 
not like. Yet, my Emily, cannot determine to 
refuſe her hand, where her father orders her to 


give it, 3 
| Em, 
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Em. I know not how the exigence of the caſe. 
might rouſe my courage, if he had not more than 
my fear on his. ſide; but diſobedience to a parent 
—— How could you excuſe that, Harriet, Sup- 
poſe my caſe your own, ſuppoſe Sir Jeffery and 
Lady Edmonds ſhould command you to marry 
Lord Lefſfingham, could you refuſe to obey them? 


Har. I certainly could; and whatever they may 
command, I aſſure you I will never be his wife. 
Let us engage our words to each other, I, that I 
will never marry him, you, that you will never 
marry Sir Richard. . 


Em. I cannot enter into an engagement which 
F have not courage to fulfil, nor could juſtify my- 
ſelf for fulfilling, - . 


Har. A parent becomes- a tyrant when he 
requires his child to marry contrary to inclina- 


Em. I feel I am formed to live under a tyranny, 
paſſive obedience was born with me, it is the na- 
tural bent of my temper; but, though neceſſa- 
rily a ſlave, I feel the weight of my bondage. 


Har. Then break your fetters. I allow it cri- 
minal to do what a parent forbids, but there are 
caſes wherein it is excuſeable to reſiſt their com- 
mands, and moſt eſpecially in the article of mar- 
riage, on which the whole happineſs of our lives 
| depends. | 


En. I fear mine is not one of thoſe caſes, as I 


have no prepoſſeſſion in favour of any other ns 
S an 
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and can object no other fault to Sir Richard than 
that he has not found the means of pleaſing me. 


Car. A very material one, I think; but I be- 
lieve the greateſt part of the world would term ca- 
price, a reſiſtance ſo founded. But you forget 
that Lady Betty will wait for us. 


Har. Why, are we going to this ball? 


Em. You know it was unavoidable : after ſhe 
has ſo often gone to oblige us, could we refuſe ac- 
companying her when ſhe deſired it? At leaſt one 
of us muſt have attended her, and better be at 
the ball than be ſeparated. | | 
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Har. I ſhould think ſo, were we going to a 
dungeon. e | e 
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En. Upon my word, Caroline, 1 don't believe 
we ſhall have ſo great a compliment made us to- 
night, Bet let us go try our fortune. [ Exeunt. 
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ACT H SCENE 1 
$in JEFFERY's HOUSE. 


Enter Sir IETER and Mr. EDmonDs. 


Mr. Fomonps. 


OTHING can be more »blard; more ridi- 
culous, than my niece's oppoſition to a 
match ſo greatly to her honour and intereſt, 


Sir Jeff. Indeed, brother, as I ſay, it vexes me 
mightily. I ſhould like io ſee my daughter in her 
coach ſtuck round with coronets, and to hear her 
called Counteſs of Bruton, and all that, 


Mr. Ed. Oh! it will do credit to the family, 
and as your wife has not given you a male-heir, 
and your name muſt therefore drop; there is great 
conſolation in thinking it will however ſink into a 


noble one. 


Sir Jeff. But my Lady did give me male-heirs ; 
only you know, brother, I could not keep them ; 
fo that there, to be ſure, is not her fault. 


Mr. Ed. I hope not. I am always willing to 
ſee Lady Edmonds's aQtions in the beſt light ; 
but I wiſh there was no negleQ in the caſe; wo- 

| | men 
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men are ſometimes ſtrangely perverſe, and will 
even puniſh themſelves to mortify their huſbands. 


Her girls have grown up healthy enough, and 
boys have generally the ſtronger conſtitutions, 


Sir Teft. Why, look you, brother, if fo be, | 
that in caſe, .I was ſure my Lady was in fault Fan 
would—get a divorce, brother, and marry ſome 
other woman who ſhould bring me male-heirs, 
and take care of them too, I can tell you that, for 
as I ſay 


Mr. Ed. Divorces are not ſo eaſily obtained, 
Sir Jeffery. Of all the faults a woman can com- 
mit, it is by one only that ſhe gives us that ad- 
vantage; ſo we muſt content ourſelves without 


male-heirs, and find our conſolation in enobling 


at leaſt one of the female-branches. 


Sir Tf Ah! but ſhe won't be enobled you 
ſee; Harriet ſays as how, that ſhe won't have 
Lord Leſſingham; now that there knocks it all 
on the head, 


Mr. Ed. She ſays ſhe wor't | and pray what i is 
that to the purpoſe? I ſhould be glad to know 
Which is the moſt proper, that you ſhould govern. 
your daughter, or your daughter govern you. 


Sir Jeff. Oh ! as 1 ſay, to be ſure it is my part 
to govern, I muſt be wiſer than her, you know, 
| have lived longer in the world; befides, I am 
her father, and all that. | 


Mr. Ed. Well, then I ſuppoſe you intend to 
inſiſt on her conſenting to this marriage. f 
BY. 
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Sir Feff. Yes, yes; I will inſiſt, to be ſure; 
if you think that there will do. 


Mr. Ed. No doubt but it will. A father muſt 
be very ſilly indeed, who will ſuffer his daughter 


to contradict any inclination of his. 


Sir Jeff. Very true; it is very ſilly indeed; 
but there are very ſilly fellows in the world; have 
not you obſerved that, brother? Poor filly fouls, 
one pities them, | 


Mr. Ed. Pity them! I laugh at then, 


Sir Je. Why, ay to be ſure, they do make a 
body laugh, he, he, he. Then one feels ſo * 
one is not one of them. 


Mr. Ed. It ſhould ſeem as if your daughter 
thinks you are one of them, by daring to. oppplc 
your will. 


Sir Jeff. What, my ** think me a ; Gly 
fellow ! If I thought the baggage had that there 
impudence, but to think ſuch a thing, ſhe ſhould: 
ſmart for it. Fancy me a filly fellow, truly! 


Mr. Ed. It is not of much conſequence what 
ſhe may have thought hitherto, you will convince 
her of your. good ſenſe, by — her * Lord 
Leſſingham. | 


Sir Fe,. That I will. She ſhall marry him to- 
morrow, that's flat. As I fay, ſhe ſhall marry 
him. But ſtay, brother—let's ſee how I can 


make her—muſt not ſhe. ſay, I will, at church ? 
Now, 
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ow, if ſo be, as how, ſhe won't ſay, I will, may 
| ſpeak for her ? will that do ? 


Mr. Ed. Not very well, I ben Put I can 
ell you how to make her ſay it herſelf, Aſſure 
er, that you will turn her out of doors, never 
ee her face again, nor give her a ſhilling, if ſhe 
does not obey your orders, and marry LEW Leſ- 
ingham. 


Sir Jeff. But ſuppoſe ſhe ſhould refuſe for all 
hat, I could not bear to turn my poor little Har- 
y out of doors, ſhe is the beſt child I have. 


Mr. Ed. Oh, you will loſe her but for n-fow 
ays; depend upon it ſhe will ſoon be glad to 
ubmit; women have a thouſand wants for mo- 
ey; ſhe would not find it very pleaſant to live 
ithout any. In a very ſhort time ſhe will deſire 
you to receive her again on any terms; and then 
you will not only get a dutiful daughter, but ſee 7 
hat daughter a counteſs. | 


Sir Jeff. Well, I ſhould like to be father to 2 
ounteſs, it is almoſt as good as being a lord. 


ad 


ter 


Id 
Mr. Ed. Then you are determined to turn her 
but of doors if ſhe will not marry Lord Leſſing- 
ham? 


Sir eff, I will tell her ſo; 1 as I * 1 will 


hreaten her. 


= Mr. Ed. Oh ! but you muſt reſolve to do 7 2M 
rr it is very . ſhe will put you to the trial. 


r e © N Sir 
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. Sir Jeff. Well, ſhe ſhall bite on the bridle for 
a few days; but you are ſure that will bring her 
to ſubmit, | | | 


Mr. Fd. Certainly. If you do not tell my la. 
dy, that you intend it only for a trial; you muſt 
abſolutely make her believe you diſcard your 
daughter for ever. Women are ſtrangely artful 
and cunning, and always want to govern their 
huſbands; Lady Edmonds would be very unlite 
other wives, if ſhe had not rather forego any plez- 
ſure or advantage, than not to govern you; and 
if ſhe knew what you intend, would encourage 
your daughter to hold out, only for the triumph 


of getting the better of you, 


Sir Feff. Well, I will not let her into the ſe- 
cret, though it would not ſignify, for you cannot 
think me fuch a fool as to be governed by my 
wife; no, no, I am a man, I am a Lord of the 


creation; and I take ſuch care not to be. govern- 


ed, that I always contradi& every thing my wife 


ſays, and act contrary to every thing J ſee ſhe 


wiſhes, juſt as you bid me do. So I know how to 
govern, you ſee, Women are filly creatures, 
brother, ſad filly creatures, J know not what 
would become of us, if ſo be that in caſe we were 
to be governed by them. But my wife, I muſt 
do her the juſtice to ſay, knows that I am wiſer 
than her, and that I am her lord and maſter, for 
ſhe never pretends to contradi& or oppoſe me. 


Mr. Ed. And hopes, through that very com- 
pliance, to govern you, 8 
| Sir 
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Sir Jeff. She is diſappointed in that there hope 
though. You have warned me well againſt that; 
but if ſo be you had not, my own ſenſe, and un- 
derſtanding, and all that, would have ſhewn me 


y la- WW the danger; and the more ſhe complies, the more 
muſt I contradict her; and the better humoured the 
your Nis, the croſſer I am ; not but it often goes againſt 
__ me, till I think of your good advice, 

heir | | 

alike Mr. Ed. [Af A ſweet huſband, truly! Of 


* WT what materials can that woman be compoſed, who 
and can uniformly aQ like Lady Edmonds to ſuch a 
rage mate? But curſe her! ſhe deſerves to ſuffer. 
nph Well, brother, you will carefully ſtick to your 

point. I think, therefore, you cannot do better 

than ſend for my niece directly; and lay your 

: ſe- commands upon her. | 
mot | © | 

my Sir Jeff. I will then. [Calls.] Jonathan, tell 

the BY your Lady and Harriet to come to me. I think 


Tn. my wife may help us; for though, as you ſay, 
vife ſhe may love to croſs me, yet if ſo be ſhe finds, 
the i that in caſe Harriet is obſtinate, ſne muſt loſe 
to her, that there will make her try to bring her 
res, ſpirit down. = 


* Mr. Ed. Poſſibly it may; and I imagine fo 


- noble an eſtabliſhment. muſt flatter any mother*s 
"MF vanity. 

for h 

M- 
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s N I 
Enter Lady EDMONDS and HARRIE r. 


Sir JEFFERY. 


OME hither, Harriet; come hither, child; 

I ſent for you to tell you once for all, that] 
will have you marry Lord Leſſingham, aye, and 
that in a few days—to-morrow, if I pleaſe. 


Har. Dear Sir, I only beg— _ 
Sir Jeff. No, no, no begging, do as I bid you, 


or you may beg indeed ; tell me at once, flat and 
plain, that you are ready to marry him, at that 
there time that I ſhall think proper, or you are 
no child of mine. „ | 


Har. Let me beſeech you, Sir | 

Sir Jeff. I will have no beſeeching, I tell you, 
beſeeching is as bad as begging ; I will ſee you a 
great lady; and great ladies neither beſeech nor 
beg: do they, brother ? PE, 


Mr. Ed. I am ſure, when my dear niece refleQs 
ſeriouſly on the duty ſhe owes to her father, ſhe 
will no longer make an oppoſition to his com- 
mands, And a wow Lady Edmonds's exem- 

plary piety, mv.! vc jnilillcd into her daugh- 
ter's 
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vs mid. too ſtrong a ſenſe of the duty of filial 
obedience, for it to fail on the firſt trial. 


Lady Ed. IJ have at leaſt a very ſtrong ſenſe, 
Sir, of the favour you intend me by that compli- 
ment; but I muſt tell you, that, whatever en- 
deavours I have uſed to teach my daughters the 
duty of filial obedience, I never taught them they 
were to be implicit ſlaves. Every connexion has 


its reciprocal duties. 


Mr. Ed. By your ladyſhip's care, then, Miſs 
Harriet may very well underſtand the duty of a 


father, however ignorant ſhe is of the duty of a 


daughter. 


Sir Jeff. Duty of a father! what would the 


have me dutiful ? very fine, truly! TI! Sir Jef- 


fery Edmonds, dutiful! I know better things; as 


I ſay, it is wives and daughters that are to be du- 


tiful, what have I to do with duty! I am no 


oma n 


Lady Ed. Dear Sir Jeffery, you entirely miſtake 


the meaning of my words. 


Sir Jef. Oh! to be ſure! I miſtake! I am a 


fool, I ſuppoſe, ha, is that your meaning? You 
ſhall ſee though, that I have more ſenſe than all 


you women put together; for I tell you flat and 
plain, that if Harriet does not conſent to marry 
Lord Leſſingham, I will never ſee her face again, 
nor you neither, madam. Do you hear, Harriet, 
ſay Yes, this minute, or I turn you out of dcors 
directly, you may go ſeck your fortune where you 
will; you may then go about begging and be- 
ſeeching, and ice what you will get by it. I be 


dutiful, 
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dutiful, truly] you ſhall now ſee who maſt be du- 
tiful. Why don't you ſpeak — | 


Har. What can ſay, Sir ? 


Sir Jeff. Why, 7 25, to be ſure, that is not fuck 
a very hard word, I think. 


Har. Indeed, Sir, I find it the moſt difficult 
word to pronounce on this occaſion, of any in the 
whole language. 


Sir Teff There now, you found it fo hard 1 
matter to ſpeak, and there have you ſpoken twenty 
times as much as I deſired. 


Mr. Eg. Red niece, your oppoſition ſur- 
priſes me; to refuſe one of the prettieſt young 
noblemen in England, with ſo good a fortune, it 
unaccountable. But as you are averſe to it; I am 
ſorry my brother's honour is ſo deeply engaged, 
that the match is unavoidable: had it not been 
for the tender affeQion I bear my brother and 
Lady Edmonds, and the fondneſs I have ſor you, 
however great the eſtabliſhment, I ſhould not have 
concerned myſelf in it; and I am very unhappy 
that my good intentions ſhould occaſion any un- 
eaſineſs in the family. 


Sir Jeff. Oh! you are the beſt of wither! ſo 
kind, ſo careful of me; and here are you quite a 
father to my child; and yet there ſhe ſtands 
pouting, when ſhe ought to be on her knees, 
thanking you for all your goodneſs, Why don't 


you, huſley ? | 
8 | , : | Har, 
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Har. I defer thoſe thanks, Sir, till I haye a * 
ſenſe of the obligation. | 


Mr. Ed. Don't talk of it, I don't love to be 
thanked ; when I ſerve a friend, I am ſufficiently 
rewarded by the conſciouſneſs of having conferred 
a benefit; I deſire no return from my dear niece, 
but to ſee her properly obedient to her father. 


Sir Jeff. That is true; that's the beſt return ; 


fo, Harriet, do ye hear, conſent to this match at 
once, or get out of my houſe. 


Lady Ed. Dear Sir effery, let me prevail with 


you to allow her a little time to determine: this 


affair has come upon her ſo ſuddenly, ſhe has had 
no leiſure to conſider it properly; reflection on 
the advantages it offers her, and a little longer ac- 
quaintance with Lord Leſſingham, may reconcile 


her to it. My dear Sir Jeffery, let me prevail 


with you thus far. 


Sir 7e. No, you ſhall not prevail with me, 
you know you never do prevail with me; a wife 
prevail over her huſband, truly! a fine paſs in- 
deed we ſhould come to, if in caſe wives were to 
prevail over their huſbands! Brother, did you 
ever hear the like? 22 


Mr. Ed. If my partial regard for I. ady Edmonds 
makes me too deſirous of obliging her, brother, 
you muſt excuſe me; but I cannot forbear join- 
ing in her requeſt, and begging you will give my 
niece ſome hours to conſider of it ; I dare anſwer, 
that a little reflexion will bring her to reaſon ; al- 


low her till the afternoon to determine. 
Vor. I. | Db Sir 


| kith an inſtant, till this affair © is decided. 
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Sir Fe F. Well, to oblige you, brother, doch 
as I ſay, you are too good, you bachelors don't 
know how women ſhould be dealt with, but. to 
oblige you, 1 will on, her till the afternoon to 
con! der of it. | | 


Lady Ed. Till the afternoon | what can be ex 
pected Hom fo ſhort 4 delay? I think, Mr. Ed- 
3 the very partial regard you ſpeak of might 
dg induced you to er ied fo for a 5" re- l 
ſpite. | 


Mr. Ed. I ME” have done ſo, madam, had I 
not been ſure, that if I ſolicited a longer delay, 
my brother would have granted none at all. 


Sir 1 155 You are in the . brother, no 
more ould ; 3 not I. 5 


Mr. Ed. My chaiſe is at the door, Sir ir Jeffery 
ſhall J have the pleaſure of carrying you your air- 
ing, and we will leave Lady Edmonds, to bring 
her davghter to reaſon, T cannot doubt the ſuc- 
ceſs of her tadyſhip's eloquence. 


Lady Ed. [Aft a] Inoing wretch'} 


Sir Jeff. With all my heart, 1 am ready to at- 
tend Jou. 5 


N 


Wit. EI. FAf-] Now mut not Þ loſe denn of 
_ Sir af en und Mr. Ed. 
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SCENE II. 
Enter Mr. and Mre. HE NR VRT. 


My. HEN RBURT. 


ARDON our impatience to know what has 
paſſed. | 1 2 


op Ed. Oh! my child, what will become of 
thee YE - 


Har. An inſolent raſcal ! if I had had a cane in 
my hand, I could not have forborne to exerciſe it 
upon him, With what barefaced impudence he 
impoſes on my poor father, without even having 
the decency to attempt to conceal it from us! I 
wiſh I had had a cane. 


Mr:. Hen. Pray who is it you ſo much wiſh to 

have favoured with it, = 2 
Har. That vile raſcal my uncle. | 
Mrs, Hen. Well, I think I could not have quar- 


relled with you for belying your petticoats on ſuch 
an occaſion, I could have been contented to have 


ſeen you aQing the Thaleſtris, if you had beat 
him thoroughly. You would. have made a grace- 


ul Amazon. And the free uſe you make of the 
term, raſcal, would have better ſuited your maſ- 


Har. 


THE DISQUESE. 


Har. A truce with your delicacies, my dear 
Mrs. Henbury ; this is no time for frivolous at- 
tentions. My father inſiſts that I ſhall this after. 
noon either give my word, that I will marry Lord Ml | 
Leſſingham, or leave the houſe and ſeek my for. 

tune. 


Mrs. Hen. This your lady ſhip foreſaw. 
Lady Ed. But of what uſe to foreſee it, except 


I could at the ſame time have found the means of 
preventing it! What will become of my child! 


Mrs. Hen. Is he not our child too? Our hun- 
ble roof was long honoured by his living in it, 
and it is ſtill more his than ever. | 


Har. My dear Madam, I am ſenſible of your 
gcodneſs, but ſhould be inexcuſable in ſuffering 
myſelf to become a burden on you. To be ſeps- 
rated from the beſt of mothers, and from you my 
dear foſter-parents, is my chief concern, The 
diſtreſs of a young woman ſo circumſtanced would 
indeed be dreadful; but a man need never be dil 
couraged, he has the world to buſtle in, and maj 
_ carve his own fortune. 


Lady Ed. Oh! my d ar, diſtreſs reaches ever) 
ſex. Every means of gaining a ſupport require 
preparatory exerciſe and ſtudy ; you are qualifiet i mc 
for none. | 


Har. The army is a reſource for thoſe who are 
moſt deſtitute of uſeful acquirements. 4 
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Lady Ed It would indeed be one, were it poſ- 
ſible for you to obtain a commiſſion, but that you 
ſee cannot be done; and to be the ſlave of inſo- 
lent officers, and the companion of the moſt prof- 
ligate of mankind ; for ſixpence per day is inſup- 
portable. : 


Har. It is indeed worſe than ſtarving. But a 
very different buſineſs offers itſelf. Surely I have 
not profited ſo litile by Mr. Henbury's inſtructions, 
as not to be qualified for ſome of the emoluments 
of literature; though my perſon has been tended 
with feminine delicacy, yet my mind has been 
educated in a manner ſuitable to my ſex. + 


Mr. Hen. I ſhould not do you juſtice, were I 
not to ſay, that from your unwearied application, 
and uncommon quickneſs of parts, you have ac- 
quired more learning than any young gentleman 
of your age, I ever met with, notwithſtanding the 
far greater opportunities afforded them, by the 
more advantageous method of their educatian. 
But learning is leſs lucrative than you imagine. 
All who have attempted to live by it have found 
it fo; an unknown author is little regarded; were 
you known, your youth would diſcourage book- 
ſellers from engaging with you; but what is ſtill 
more important, you might be diſcovered, and in 
what troubles might not that involve Lady Ed- 
monds |! | 1 275 


Hur. There indeed you have ſilenced my va- 
nity, and my ambition. I might perhaps have 
flattered myſelf with hopes of better ſucceſs than 
you imagine, but nothing could repay me for the 


of 


* 
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of my dear mother. For a thouſand worlds ] 
would not involve her in new diſtreſſes.—Let me 


ſee why ſhould I not enter as a volunteer in the 
Ruſſian ſervice, and fight againſt the Turks? 


Lady Ed. For heaven's ſake do not mention 
ſuch a thing, the very thought is enough to kill 
—_ - | | 
Mrs Hen. A fine way indeed of avoiding to give 
pain to your tender mother. The boy's head runs 
on nothing but fighting. Becauſe you have not 
yet been a man, you now want to be a hero, I 
ſuppoſe; A little experience will teach you, that 
men are not ſo fond of expofing themſelves to 


dangers, | : 
Har. But what courſe can I follow then? 


Mrs. Hen. That is not the point now to be 
| ſettled; | Let things turn out the worſt that can 
be, you can calmly conſider this matter over at 
your leiſure at our houſe.. The buſineſs now is to 
get as well as you can off this cruel alternative. 
Suppoſe you ſhould try Lord Leflingham's ho- 
nour, tell him your averſeneſs to the match, and 
the threatened conſequences of your refuſal, and 
beg him to ſave you from ruin, by declining it. 


Lady Bd. Do ſo, my dear; if he has either 
ſenſe or honour he will take it on himſelf. . 


Har. I am ready to follow your advice, but I 
own I have no hopes from it. I am convinced 
Lord Leſſingham does his own-inclination violence 
in eonſenting to the match; his motives therefore 
moſt be very ſtrong: if they can conquer his _ 

| 1 | = or 
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for another woman, can I expect them to give 
way to a generous compaſſion for me? | 


Lady Ed. The probability indeed does not ap- 
pear great, but it is our only reſource, 


Enter SSRVANT. 


Serv. Lord Leflingham, N is come to 
wait on you. | 


Lady Eg. Shew him up. This happens very 
opportunely ; we will leave you, that you may 


a leaſt make the attempt. 


[vans Lady Edmonds, Mr. and Mere. Henbury. 
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SCHEME = 
Enter Lord LESSINGHAM. 


Lord LESSINS GHAM. 


HOPE, madam, I do not intrude unſeaſon- 
, ably. 


| Har, No, my lord, you could not have found 
a time when I more wiſhed to ſee you. g 


Lord Leſſ. J ſhall eſteem myſelf very happy, if 
there is any time when you can fee me with plea- 
ſure. You have hitherto given me little reaſon 
to flatter myſelf with a poſſibility of finding that 


fortunate minute; yet, ſhould it not arrive, how 


unhappy muſt the remainder of my life be! An 
union, that might beſtow on me the higheſt feli- 
city, may, by your indifference, be rendered my 
greateſt misfortune. Ag 


Har. Believe me, my lord, an union with me 
would indeed be your greateſt misfortune, but you 
ſhall never incur it. Even paternal authority has 
not ſufficient power to make me conſent to be your 
wife: that you ſhall never have my hand, may 
well conſole you for not poſſeſſing my heart. 


Lord Leſſ. Is any thing in nature an adequate 
conſolation for being rejected by you? I plead no 


| juſt title to your affections, but might 1 I 
| - - ume 
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ſume to hope, that I ſhould not be the object of 
your averſion ? I claim no merit, but how have L 
been unfortunate enough to offend you ſo very 
much, that a father's commands cannot obtain my 
forgiveneſs ? | | 


Har. My lord, the affair between us is grown 


ſo ſerious, and carried on with ſo much precipita- 
tion, that conciſeneſs and ſincerity are become ne- 
ceſſary ; if therefore I ſpeak more plainly than po- 
liteneſs will warrant, let the deſperateneſs of our 
ſituation plead my excuſe. You are by no means 
the object of my averſion ; I ſhould with pleaſure 
cultivate your acquaintance, — even your friend- 
ſhip. You have never offended me, becauſe I am 
well perſuaded you have not loved me. | 


Lord Leff. Not loved you How little you know 
my heart, or your own charms, if you can. doubt 
my love l I proteſt 


Har. No proteſting, I beſeech you; if I do not 
believe your aſſurances, it would only ſerve to give 
me a bad opinion of your veracity ; and if I did 
believe them, I ſhould think you not only unwor- 
thy my affection, but even of the ſmalleſt regard. 
I am not ſufficiently acquainted with the wretched 
ſophiſtry of love, to ſay what it might ſuggeſt to 
me in your defence, were you the object of m 
affection; but as you cannot be ſo, I would wi 
to eſteem you, and therefore muſt deſire you to 
forbear the ſubject. It is a great pleaſure to me 
to know that I owe your addreſſes to Lord Bru- 
ton's commands; you obey your father, and not 
your heart; but my reſolution of not marrying, 
you, does not proceed from this knowledge; if 
you loved me more than ever man loved womar, 
. 9 5 my 
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my refolution would be the fame; no power on 
earth could force me to become your wife, 


{Due Lef. What can I urge, when you have 
told me that my love would be an offence ?. 


Hur. Nothing, till you have heard me farther. | 
You no doubt are not ignorant, how obſtinately 
my father ia ſiſts on my compliance; but you can- 

not know that he has poſitively declared, that if I 

do not conſent before this day is expired, to marry 
vou, he will diſcard me for ever. Were my fa- 
ther left to the direction of his own actions, theſe 
menaces would be leſs terrible, the paternal heart 
might melt, but my uncle will take care to keep 
him ſteady to this cruel reſolution, — 


Lord Le, Am I ſo much the objeA of your ha- 
tred, that you will venture to incur fuch a ſen- 
tence, rather than marry a man, who will make 
it the whole ſtudy of his life to render yours happy! 


e Hatred, as I have already told you, is out 
of the queſtion, Believe me, I make no idle de- 
claration, when J affure you, I will not, I cannot 
marry you. What I have more to ſay, is only 

| this, if you have not generoſity enough to extri- 
cate' me out of this difficulty, my ruin is inevita- 
ble. 'Difiveſs; and poverty muſt. be my portion 
through life ; deſtitute” of tupport, deprived of pa- 
rental proteQion, thrown into a dangerous world, 

unfriended and diſgraced, what complicated wretch- | 

_ edneſs awalts męe! By continumg your addreſles, 
you incur a fllare of the guilt; you are even the 
+ en in my ruin. | 


| Lord: Li You diftradt me. What can Ido? 
| Har. 
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Har. Refuſe to marry me. The advantages of 
the union are ſo much on my ſide, that Lord Bru- 
ton cannot be ſo ſtrongly intereſted in it, as my fa- 
ther might reaſonably be, even if he were freed 
from my uncle's influence; Lord Bruton may be 
diſpleaſed, but he cannot be highly offended ; and 
will you not expoſe ypurſelf to a tranſient fit of dif- 
pleaſure, to ſave an innocent perſon from ruin ? 


Lord Leſſ. How your uncle has contrived to maks 
my father as abſolutely bent on this alliance as 
yours can be, I know not ; but certain it is, that 
my refuſal would be attended with the ſame conſe- 
quences to me. I have too much reaſon to fear 
that he would even be glad of an excuſe to diſin- 
herit me. Since then, my dear madam, you ſee 
that our ſituations are equally deſperate, why will 
you not conquer your reluQance, and accept me 
as the leaſt evil that is within your.choice. I will 
patiently ſupport your indifference, till by affec- 
tionate aſſiduity I have conquered it; I will endea- 
vour by every means to gain your heart; and if I 
cannot ſucceed, will attribute my unhappineſs to 
my own demerits, without reproaching you, or 
reſenting your unconquerable averſion. 


Her, Such a conduct as your fordſhip promiſes 
would be extremely generous; and though it would 
not be fo eaſily preſerved as you may imagine, 
yet in ſo dreadful an exigence, were it poſſible, I 
ſhould think it prudent to make the experiment, 
however dangerous; but, I muſt again repeat, it 
is impoſſible I ſhould marry you. Neither aver- 
fion,;,nor any other thing that might be removed 
or controlled, is the impediment, it is ſuch as muſt 
ever be unconquerable; but ſecreſy is of ſo great 
5 | importance 
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importance to me, that I am ſure your lordſhip 
will excuſe my not explaining it more fully; and 
ſince there is no means of ſaving me from ruin, I 
muſt acquieſce under it, and endeavour to ſupport 
Properly a fate that is inevitable. 


Lord Leſſ. No, madam, if one of us muſt be un⸗ 


done, I am the proper perſon-; a man has at leaſt 


fewer evils'to ſtruggle with; and rather than you 

ſhould be expoſed to diſtreſſes, which the ſoftneſs 
of your ſex renders you ſo little able to bear, I will 
immediately declare an inſuperable obje ction to 
our marriage, and expoſe myſelf to thoſe effects 
of my father's anger, which have hitherto had, 
Perhaps, too great influence over me. I ſhall thus 
ſave a woman whom I highly eſteem and regard, 
and puniſh myſelf for my weak attachment to for- 
tune; but he who has ever been lulled in the lap 
of luxury, has certainly not been bred in the ſchool 
of philoſophy. This conſideration may beſt ex- 
cuſe me. | 


Har. Stay, my lord, the nobleneſs of your mind 


charms me; but do not imagine I will ſuffer you 
to effet your purpoſe. I will not through your 
ruin eſcape my own. I will, as juſtice requires, 
take the refuſal on myſelf, and to prevent your ge- 
neroſity from leading you into any danger, I ſo- 
lemnly declare to you, that no meaſures you could 
take ſhould prevent my declaring, that all the op- 
poſition is on my ſide; therefore, by any attempts 

ou can make, you will only increaſe the evil. 
Had only a ſlight and tranſient inconvenience been 
the e. of your breaking off the marriage, 
I ſhould have gratefully accepted the obligation; 
but as the danger is equal to both, the alternative 
will not admit of the Jeaſt heſitation, | FR 
| Lor 
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Lord Leſſ. It grieves me extremely, madam, 
to think I am in any manner made the cauſe of 
diſtreſſing you, and the greateſt obligation you 
can confer on me, is, to put me in ſome way of 
alleviating the misfortune I have ſo unfortunate a 


| ſhare in bringing upon you. | 


Har. My thanks are all the return I have in my 
power to make you for ſo obliging an offer; but J 
beg you will not conſider yourſelf as in any degree 
accountable for what I may ſuffer, as you are en- 
tirely guiltleſs in it; for I am perſuaded, had not 
paternal authority, armed with all its terrors, influ- 
enced you, Miſs Caroline Martin would have had 
no cauſe to charge you with inconſtancy. 


Lord Le. I don't deny, madam, a due ſenſe of 
Miſs Caroline's charms. I knew her before J had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing you, and— 


Hor, Upon my word [ did not mean to put you 


to the perplexity of inventing an excuſe; I never 


was ſo fooliſhly vain as to imagine I had a right to 
every man's heart ; and that vanity muſt be great 
indeed, that diſtreſs does not ſilence ; therefore 
you may ſafely believe, that nothing can hurt you 
ſo much, in my opinion, as a ſuppoſition of your 
being inconſtant, even in favour of myſelf; but I do 
you more juſtice; and hope to ſee you expiate the' 
reaſonable offence your late negle& mult have given 
her, by the moſt affeQionate aſſiduities. 


Lord Leſf. My father's preſence, madam, does 
not allow me liberty to obey your commands, He 
will enquire the reſult of my viſit to ou; what 
ſhall I tell him? - | — 


Har. The truth that I am determined never 
but who is here? and 1 
1 | SCENE 
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S V 
Enter Lord BavTok 4 Mr. EBMoNps. 


Mr. EponDs. | 


AM afraid, my lord, we are impertinent in- 

truders; lovers do not eaſily forgive an inter- 
ruption. Miſs Harriet, Lord Bruton (introducing 
him) 1 need not perform the counter-part- of the 
ceremonial to your lordſhip. - 


Lord Bru. It is abſolutely aches, Sir, the 


young lady's beauty leaves me no room to deubt 
its being Miſs Edmonds. My ſon, madam, is cer- 
tainly the happieſt fellow in the univerſe; I ſhould 
think myſelf fortunate in the approaching connec- 


tion, if J did not envy the dog the more delight- 


ful relation which he will bear to you. 


Mr. Ed. Still gallant, my ons 


Lord Bru. Who, nd a be ahora in 
the preſence of ſo fine a woman? Upon my ſoul 


ſhe might awaken paſſions buried in the grave of 
fourſcore, I aſſure you, fair lady, if I could flat- 


ter myſelf that the Kü man has not a better 


chance wy. 7 33 | 
rival. 


Po become my, ſoy 8 


. . 7 F U . 


Har. Were my 8 as gay as your Wie s, 

I ſhould be better able to anſwer ow: but. really 

you are too young for me, i 
| or 


c0 


, 
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Lord Bru. That is a compliment for which | 
muſt thank you on this fair hand. Nay, I poſi- 
tively will kiſs it ; you are the ſovereign of my 
ſoul, and I muſt ſwear allegiance on it. I would 
take any oath you could exact, if I might ſeal it 
on this book (kiſſes her hand, whilſt ſhe CO” 


to withdraw it.) 


Har. Forbear, my lord, I meant you no com- 
pliment; andif I had, I would not be thus thanked. 


Mr. B4. Fye! hive, why ſo orodith to your fa- 


ther- in- la w? 


Har. Let him ſtay till he is ſo, S. I don't 
underſtand ſuch liberties. | 


Lord Bru. Don't chide her, Edmonds; anger 
heightens her charms. Happy Leſſingbham!] to have 
a wife who js-rendered irreſiſtibly lovely, by the very 
circumſtance which deſtroys the beauty of every o- 
ther woman ; her ſmiles allure, her frowns ſubdue. 


Har. IT wiſh they could ſubdue impertinence, [ 
could find good wy for them, | 


Lord Bru, I dale no doubt but you and full 
cient opportunities to exerciſe your power. The 
young fellows of the preſent age are tolerably for- 
ward, and charms like yours muſt inſpire them 
with uncommon ardour ; if they are impertinent, 
therefore, you ſhould charge the fault to your own 
account; ſhould Leſſingham be among the num- 
ber, I hope you will treat him with lenity, and 
confider that the paſſions you inſpire, cannot be wo 
the luke warm, governable kind, 1 

ar. 
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Har. My lord, I have no complaint to make of 

Lord Leſſingham; as an acquaintance I eſteem 

Lord Bru. And as a 'huſband you will love him; 
is it not ſo ? N | 


Har. My lord, if. 


Mr. Ed. Come, come, niece; lay aſide all fe- 


minine affe ctation, it is too late to diſſemble; a 
few airs and niceties may be allowed at firſt, but 
- when every thing is agreed and ſettled, a frank 
and expreſs conſent is the moſt generous. 


Har. You know, Sir, I have fome hours of 
conſideration yet allowed me, therefore you will 
be pleaſed to excuſe my taking your advice at pre- 
ſent. When we meet next I may be more frank 
and explicit, till then I take my leave. LExit. 


Lord Bru. A fine creature, upon my ſoul |. but 
ſhe ſeems à little deficient in politeneſs, I think. 


Mr. Ed. The effects of a country education, my 
lord; but ſhe is capable of improvement, a little 
commerce with the world will poliſh her. 


Lord Bru. Are you ſure ſhe likes this marriage ? 


in what manner does ſhe treat you, Leſſingham ? 
Lord Leſſ. With great coldneſs, my lord, 


Mr. E4. Meer affectation, believe me. Her 
mother has infected her with prudery. Lady Ed- 


monds was always the greateſt prude on garth. iſ 
e Sincerity 


ill 
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Fincerity never uſed to enter into the compoſition 
of a female; they were to be interpreted as dreams 
are, by contraries. Miſs Edmonds is in the old 
ſtile, and muſt be judged by the manners of the 
laſt century; for ſhe is as much a ſtranger to the 
courage and frankneſs of modern girls, as if the 
anno domini of her regiſter was to be found in the 
puritanical days of Cromwell. A little knowledge 
of the world will teach her, that minds are now 
of no ſex, and that women can ſpeak their thoughts 
as freely and as boldly as any of us. | 


Lord Leſſ. 1 do not think ſhe would be much 


and feminine mind ſhould be as different as their 
perſons, or even more ſo; for I proteſt I think a 
old impudent woman 1s worſe than a bearded wo- 


hin; and 1 ſhould wot be half ſo much ſhocked 
to ſee a woman fitting under the barber's hands to 
de ſhaved, as I have often been at ſeeing them aſ- 
ume the rakiſh impudence of a man. 


Lord Bru. Pray, Leſſingham, how long have 
you been the advocate of modeſty? I think you 
ere not always ſo preciſe in your notions. 


Lord Leſſ. J ſhall not pretend to deny that I 
ave had attachments to women who were not 
eally modeſt; but if they had not worn the ap- 
earance of it, they could never have charmed 


r. Edmonds ſeems to approve, who I dare ſay 
re in fact modeſt, though they have laid aſide the 
ir of it, Now, though I believe real modeſty 
nay be very eſſential to the permanent happineſs 
f a woman; yet in my general intercourſe with 


improved by learning ſuch a leſſon. Surely a male 


man, as her mind is more important than her 


e. They have been exactly the reverſe of thoſe _ 


the 
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the world, I confeſs I require no more of the ſex, 
than that they ſhould preſerve the appearance of 
it. In a wife my expeQations may be more ex. 
tenſive; the ſubſtance and the ſhadow are there 
alike neceſlary, 


Mr. Ed. I believe, afar all, my led, we are 
moſt of us of your ſon's opinion; but ſhould more 
eſpecially be ſo, if like him we were on the brink 
af wedlock, to which ſtate he ſeems to have hap- 
pily adapted his nations; and that they may lie 
uſeleſs as little a time as poſſible, let me have the 
honour of introducing your lordſhip to my brother, 
that all things may be —_ concluded. 


Lord Bru, I attend you. [DExtun 


| SCE NEW to 
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SCENE CHANGES TO Lapy EDMonDs's 


CHAMBER, 


Lady EpMonDs, HARRIE r, and Mr. and 1 


Mrs. HEN BURY. 


Lady EpmonDs. 


HOUGH I am 0 geek rs of my laſt 


hope, I cannot but acknowledge that you 


ated. right; it would have been unjuſt to have 
permitted Lord Leſſingham to ſuffer by your ne- 
ceſſary diſobedience; to be happy, is not in our 


power, but to act juſtly is ſo; and conſcious in- 
tegrity. is the beſt ſupport under misfortunes : 
therein I muſt place my hope, and from that may 
expeQ ſome alleviation of the ſorrows that threaten 
to overwhelm me. 385 | 


Har. Dear madam, you afflia yourſelf beyond | 


reaſon; the worſt evil that threatens me 1s po- 
rerty, the lot of the greater part of the world; 
ſhall I not be able to ſupport what the weak, the 
ignorant, the young, the aged, and even the ſick, 


bear every day with patience? What right have 


Ito be exempt from the hardſhips of indigence ? 


It is true, my birth gave me reaſon to expect to 
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eſcape them, but it gave me no right; I could 


found my title only on the common courſe of 


things, and they are ever ſubſervient to the ſu- 
preme, unerring will. 


Lady Ed. I allow poverty is no uncommon lot, 


and frequently it is no unhappy one, to thoſe who, 
born to it, are accuſtomed to its hardſhips ; but 
they are with difficulty ſupported by perſons bred 
in eaſe and affluence: how ſeverely will you pay 
for the indulgences, the gratifications of your paſt 
life! Things really uneſſential to the true happi- 
neſs of man, are become through habit neceſſaries 
to you, and former 'plenty has increaſed your 
wants. Had you been born and bred in the thatch- 
ed roofed cottage, and taught from infancy to earn 
the bread you were to eat, you might poſſibly 
have been happier than a monarch on his throne ; 
but the eaſe and affluence which we are ſo apt to 


| conſider as a bleſſing, will now be your heavieſt 


misfortune. 


Har. By n no means. I ers EI to be thank- 


ful that I have enjoyed affluence in that ſeaſon of 


life, when the molt eſſential benefit can be reaped 
from it. I owe to it the advantages of education, 
more enlarged ideas, more refined principles, than 
I could have acquired i in an abjeQ ſtate; and it 
ſome evils may be more acutely felt from the more 
exquiſite ſenſibility of a mind accuſtomed to the 
delicacies of elegant life, they are overbalanced by 
the improvement of the moral character ariſing 
from them. 'The nicer our ſenſibility, the more 
_ ſtrongly we feel for others; our humanity becomes 
refined, our endeavours to ſerve them are propor- 
tionably active and vigorous ; and our ſtrengthen- 


od reaſon ſuggeſts conſolations under our own mis- 
_ fortunes, 
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fortunes, and alleviates our ſufferings. I muſt have 
profited little by theſe advantages of early afflu- 
ence, if I do not from thence either-derive the 
means of warding off the ſeverities of poverty, or 
fortitude to bear them with compoſure and reſig- 


nation. 


Mrs. Hen. I have often, my dear heterogeneous 
pupil, complained that your manners were not leſs 
maſculine; but I now rejoice to find your mind 
is not more effeminate, Your fortitude delights 
me, and does you honour. If fears and complain- 
ings were of any ſervice, Lady Edmonds and I 
muſt before this time have ſighed and waſhed you 
into a happier ſituation; we have furniſhed you 
with both wind and tide (though you know I am 
not much addicted to crying) but to no purpoſe ; 
therefore you judge rightly in leaving that part to 
us; While you nobly ſtruggle with adverſity, and 
will be a greater gainer in honour, than you are 
a loſer in eaſe. I am ſo well perſuaded, that, as 
Mr. Henbury ſays, the man who does not forſake 
himſelf, is never forſaken by Providence, that I 
proteſt the tears I have ſhed, have rather been for 
Lady Edmonds than for you; I can deeply feel 
preſent diſtreſs, but I never anticipate future evils. 


Mr. Hen. There is no end of anticipation z we 
not only render preſent to our minds the evils that 
futurity has in ſtore, but all that it can poſſibly 


produce. Why then foreſtal misfortunes, none of 


which may, and certainly all of which will not, 
happen. In diſcouraging hope, we throw away 
the greateſt bleſſing beſtowed on man, that bleſ- 
ſing which adds enjoyment to the preſent good, 
and adminiſters conſolation under the moſt oppreſ- 
five misfortunes, | | 
5 Lady 
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| Lady Ed. To me all hope is dead, I can expect 


nothing but afflition. 


Mr. Hen. Inſtead of forming to yourſelf images 
of diſtreſs, I could wiſh your-ladyſhip would em- 
ploy your imagination on the poſſible benefits that 
may ariſe from this cloud of adverſity, which at 
preſent obſcures the ſunſhine of our dear Harry's 


day. Adverſity calls forth all the talents of a no- 


ble mind, diftreſs forces to exertion. I can ſup- 
poſe, that thus thrown on his own ſtrength, his 
faculties will be animated, his mind invigorated by 
an ardour he might never have felt, if he could 
ſtill have ſupinely reſted on the conveniences of 
| hereditary wealth; and he be raiſed thereby to 


ſuch a height of honourable diſtinction, as he 


would otherwiſe never have attained. 


Lady Ed. Theſe chimeras can be bred only in a 
mind more at eaſe than can be that of a tender 
mother in my ſituation, Can the bleeding heart 
receive conſolation from ſuch vague improbabili- 
ties? Greatneſs may ſometimes take its riſe from 
_ adverſity, but, like other unnatural births, it is a 
prodigy; and how can you more forcibly ſhew 
me the greatneſs of my misfortune, than by pro- 
poſing to me the hopes of what is little leſs than a 
miracle for my conſolation ? I do not fear my ſon's 
being reduced to the extremeſt indigence, his ſiſ- 
ters will preſerve him from it, if I cannot; but 
to be deprived of the ſight of him, is death to me. 


Har. Fear not, madam, that a total ſeparation 
between us can ever take place : while we are both 
on the ſame earth, it ſhall not be in the power of 


man to prevent my ſometimes ſeeing you. As for 
— | what 
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what you are pleaſed to ſay of my ſiſter's aſſiſt- 
ance z though I love them tenderly, I will owe 
my ſupport only to myſelf, Shall a man bleſſed 
with youth and health become the penſioner of 
another's charity !—No—Had nature inflicted any 
imbecility of mind or body upon me, I would with 
grateful, and therefore not painful humility, have 
accepted from the hand of another what my own 
could not beftow. But nature has been more mer- 
ciful; and as ſhe has liberally given me the means 
of obtaining a due ſhare of her general bounties, I 
will make good my claim; and have no doubt of 
ſucceeding, as far as natural wants require ; tho? 
may not attain to artificial indulgencies, often 
better wanted than enjoyed. 


Mrs. Hen. Well, thou art a noble young fellow, 
that is certain; and I begin to forgive your aver- 
ſion to petticoats, for I am now convinced they 
were not ſuited to ſo free, ſo fine a ſpirit. Yet I 
think I ſtill wiſh you had tried whether ſome ad- 
vantage might not have been made of the earls 
violent admiration, His heart is well known to 
be of combuſtible materials, and poſſibly you 
might have made him wiſh to ſupplant his fon ; - 


7 — 


for by your account he was well diſpoſed to take 


fire, and it would have gained time. 


Har. Very little; for if his heart is compoſed 
of ſuch combuſtible matter as you imagine, it 
would quickly have burſt into a blaze, and all my 
views would have been conſumed in the confla- 
gration. And F affare'yon'it is no trifle that could 
perſuade me to face his attack; I know no fire 
more formidable than that of his addreſſes. You 
are ſenſible I don't receive very kindly the gentle 
ſuit of a timid lover; but his lordſhip's ardour is 

IS: intolerable, 
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intolerable. I cannot endure to ſee ant old man 
| aQ ſo out of character; a lover of threeſcore is x 
diſguſting object. 97 I. : 


Mrs, Hen. I grant it; and you have taken 
revenge on him, which he would think a ſevere 


one, in ſuppoſing him threeſcore, a term at pre- 


ſent ſome yea:s diſtant from him. I knew hin 
formerly, and can judge of his age by my own, | 
remember he was a good deal my junior. 


Har. Very poſſibly ; and I might not have thu; 
injured him, had he acted agreeably to his years; 
but the gaiety of his dreſs, the levity of his con- 
verſation, and the pains he takes to affect vivaci- 
ty, and youthfulneſs of manner, makes him ap- 
pear older, by the ſtrong contraſt between what 
be is, and what he would be thought. There is 
a proper vivacity for all ages, and perhaps none i; 
more agreeable than that ſuited to the old, as it is 
accompanied with ſome dignity ; whereas in youth 
it is apt to be blended with a degree of levity, 
which nothing but youth can excuſe. | 


Lady Ed. How can you waſte the time in talk- 
ing of what is ſo foreign to our great concern, 
when we ought rather to be preparing for the 
event we fear, that what little inconveniencies we 
can avoid may be provided againſt. 


Mr. Hen. That certainly better deſeryes our 
attention; but that we may not be interrupted, 
it will be adviſeable to retire into a more private 
chamber. 7)7%%)VVVVVVTCdTVV—Vͤ6 ak 
Lady Ed. I will attend you into yours, we ſhall 
there not be in much danger of intruders. [Exeur. 
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SCENE VI 


SCENE CHANGES TO TUNBRIDGE WALKs. 


* 


N. Ye bun: A, Miſs Caroline, Sir Rrcuary 
Loro. 


CAROLINE. 


HO was that gentleman that has juſt left | 


you, Sir * 


Sir Rich. His name is Allerton ; 8 wild extra- 


vagant young fellow, who is taking more pains to 


ſpend a fortune he has juſt inherited, than his fa- 
ther did to get it, though he was a moſt induſtri- 
ous trader; but he devoted only his attention and 


leiſure to gain, while his ſon ſacrifices his time, 


his health, and I fear his conſcience, to the deſire 
of diſſipating wealth ſo laboriouſly acquired. 


Em. Has he been long here? 1 never obſerved 
him before, 


Sir Rich. No, he - a} but laſt night ; —_ in 
lefs than half an hour after he came, I ſaw him at 


the „ ; though I have heard, and ſome- - 
01. I. E. 0 thing 
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thing he juſt now dropped convinces me there was 
much truth in it, that he lately loſt at one fitting 
ten thouſand pounds, though he had a ſharer in 
ill luck. 


Em. One would imagine ſuch a ſtroke ſhould 
have been ſufficient to damp, for': a little time, the 
ſpirit of play. 


Sir Rich. Of all ſpirits it is the moſt difficult to 


lay; I believe the only effectual means would be 


to ſerve it as the prieſts in ſuperſtitious times uſed 
to profeſs doing by a perturbed wandering ſpirit, 
lay it in the Red Sea, or fome other as effectual 
piece of water; only in this caſe the body it poſ- 
ſeſſes muſt be laid along with it, for only death 
can Cure it. The winning gameſter games on, 
becauſe, as he terms it, he will puſh his good luck; 
the loser is inticed, by hopes of recovering his 
loſs. The. one depends on the ſtability, the other 
on the inſtability, of fortune. 


c Indeed we cannot wonder people continue 
2 praQtiee, for which they find inducements even 
from contradi@ory ſuppoſitions. But the loſs does 
not ſeem to (it heavy on Mr. Allerton” s ſpirits, 


Sir Rich. Not at all; I believe thought is of all 
gs that to-which be is the greateſt ſtranger ; 
and probably he will continue ſo till it becomes 
the moſt unwelcome gueſt he can receive; for 
people who will not ſolicit thought as a friend, are 
at length obliged to admit it as a tormentor, [| 
find that one of the perſons who has made this 


ate depradation on his purſe, is nearly related to 


4 Lu — of yours. 
En. 


4 
K. 
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Em. 1 am ſorry any friend of mine has the miſ- 
fortune to be related to ſuch a perſon ; but who 
do you mean? 5 e 


Sir Rich. Miſs Edmonds. Her uncle Mr. Ed- 
monds, Jack Allerton tells me, was the head of 
the gang; for they deſerve no other name, who 
plundered him and another young fellow. One 
evening, after having invited them to a ſupper, 
they artfully inticed them to make ſuch free uſe of 
the bottle, that they were, if not abſolutely intox- 
icated; yet ſo heated with wine, as not to per- 
ceive the means they uſed to cheat them, which 
they are now pretty ſure, was by falſe dice. 


would grant them ſome redreſs. 


Em. If they could prove that, I ſuppoſe the law 


Sir Rich, Undoubtedly. And Allerton's com- 
panion in misfortune, very wiſely determining to 
expoſe his own folly, rather than ſuffer ſuch vil- 
lains to eſcape puniſhment, or at leaſt diſgrace, 
has begun a proſecution againſt them; but Aller- 
ton, too wild to reliſh ſo ſober a ſcheme, I ſuſpect 
is come down hither with an intention of taking a a 
more ſpeedy, though leſs warrantable, and far leſs 
certain revenge. This I gather from the queſtions 
he has been aſking me about Edmonds's preſent 
abode, and the cenſure he caſt on the proſecutor 
for preferring a legal, to a gentleman-like revenge, 
calling it meanneſs, and a mercenary preference 
of money to. honour, with much of ſuch idle ſtuff. |. 


Em, I never ſuſpected myſelf of a very blood- 
thirſty diſpoſition, but I feel that I ſhall be inclined 
to forgive Mr. Allerton much of his folly, if he 
= + UW ſhould 
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ſhould by one fortunate thruſt deliver my friend 
from the perſecutions of that wretch. + 


Sir Rich. The friendſhip muſt be very ſtrong 


that can reconcile the gentle Emilia to the thought 
of duel and murder; can a heart capable of ſuch 
attachment feel only for a friend? can no return 
be afforded to a lover? I am almoſt jealous of Miſs 
Edmonds; ſhe engroſſes your whole affe ction. 


Em. Not ſo, Sir Richard, my friends have till 
their ſhare; but as for love, I have really none 
to beſtow ; and he who ſolicits it, may excite my 
hatred, but has no chance to gain my affections. 
Why will you oblige me to repeat ſo often what 
gives me no pleaſure to ſay ; nor, I preſume, can 
give You any to hear; that if you would not chuſe 
I ſhould liſten to you with ſomething worſe than 
indifference, you will forbear this ſubject. 


Sir Ricb. J am ſenſible I have little merit to 
plead; but can a father's ſanction produce no ef- 
fects in my favour ? 1 


Em. None; that a man, who has either true 
affection, delicacy, or generoſity, can wiſh. A 
father may claim a right to diſpoſe of my hand, 
but he cannot give my heart; that power I even 
have not myſelt; love will not come at our com- 
mand; if it would, I aſſure you it ſhould before 
this time have been yours; I have endeavoured 
to love you; I long liſtened with patience to your 


addreſſes; I uſed every means to awaken ſome 


affe ction towards you in my heart; as my moſt 
fervent wiſh has ever been to render my inclina- 
tions conformable to my father's commands; but 
all my endeavours have been fruitleſs ; or what is 

5 | = worſe, 
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worſe, ſerved only to ſhew me the ann of 


my returning your love. 


Sir Rich. Cruel Emilia! Some happier man, 
fear, has obtained that heart, whoſe worth is 
above the wealth of kingdoms, 


Em. Porbear ſuch ſuppoſitions, Sir ; no man 
ever yet made an impreſſion on my heart ; per- 
haps none ever will; however vanity may prompt 
you to believe, that only prepoſſeſſion in favour 
of another can render me indifferent to you. Be- 
lieve me, no ſuch mighty barrier is neceſſary to 
preſerve my heart againſt any attacks you can 
make upon it. 


Sir Ricb. Is it generous, madam, to return on- 
ly contempt and ſcorn for the ſincereſt paſſion that 
as) e telt ? | 


Em. If 1 ſeel any contempt, it is not produced 
by your love, Sir Richard, but by your obſtinate 
perſeverance in your addreſſes, after you are ſo 
well acquainted with my indifference. ff the per- 
ſecutions you occaſion me do not excite my hatred, 
attribute it rather to the natural turn of .my tem- 
per, little inclined to os than to my Juſtice, | 


517 Rich. Can you blame me for not relinquiſh- 
ng the hopes your father gives me of Yau hand? 


Em. Certainly I can, when I give you no hopes 
of my heart. „ 
Sir Rich. But as you ſay no one 1 yet biin 
ed i wal I. have great, * to hope, thay the aſſi- 


; wy ; 3 1 * duity 
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| duity and tenderneſs of the huſband will or Prove 
„ ee with a virtuous wife. 


En. The man who fancies that duty will pro- 
duce love, I am apt to believe will Rad himſelf 
diſappointed ; ; virtue may Preſerve his wife from 
2dmittirg a partiality for any other man, but will 
not make her ſee charms in him which do not ex- 
iſt; and indeed he has no title to a woman's af. 
fections, who marries her contrary to her inclina- 


tions. 


Sir Rich. Der my dear madam, what can a 
man do who finds he is not fortunate enough to 
gain a lady's affe ctions? 


Em. If he has any delieacy, he will wiſh te ob- 
tain her eſteem, and that can be done only by de- 
ſerving it; which he certainly does not, if he pre- 
fers his own gratification to her happineſs, 


Str Rich. Oh ! my dear Emilia, ou talk like 
one whoſe heart has ever been chilled with cold 
indifference. If you knew what it is to love, you 
would not think it ſo eaſy to forego all 1 of 


| happineſs. | 


Em, I do indeed know little of love ; and am 
glad of it, if the conſequences of that paſſion are 
want. of generoſity ; let me add cruelty and in- 
juſtice. 

Sir Rich, How heavy a PIE you bring againſt 
me, when all you have ps to onde me for, 
is loving you too well. | 


My Em. If fuch are th Melts of lib? ar lere 


de {he object of hatred; if you perſiſt in your 
—_ 
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purpoſe, you may be certain you will be the ob- 
je& of mine. | 3 | 


Sir Rich, Pardon me, Emilia, if I cannot believe 


that a woman, whoſe heart is not prejudiced in 


favour of another, will long continue obdurate to 
a huſband who adores her. 


Em. Since nothing but experience will convince 
you, were I not to. be the greater ſufferer, I ſhould 
not be ſorry you ſhould feel the melancholy conſe- 
quences of your obſtinacy. 1 


Sir Rich. But, my dear madam— 


Em. Sir Richard, I will hear no more. I am 
tired of ever ſaying the ſame things, on the ſame 
odious ſubjects, and ſhould not have given you an 
opportunity of talking to me ſo long, had not my 
father ordered me to wait here for his return, but 
I imagine ſomething has prevented him; at leaſt 
he cannot wonder if we ſtay no longer, Come, 
Caroline, let us go home. N 


„ SCENE 


| < Es 
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SCENE VIII. 


Enter Lord LESSINGHAM.. 


5 Lord LESSINGHAM. [ 

| HOPE I do not fright you away, ladies. Do 
| not deprive me, madam (to Caroline) of the 
pleaſure I ſo much longed for; let me, at leaft, 
enjoy the happineſs of beholding you a few mi- 
-- cuutes -- RE. | [Te 


Car. A few minutes, I believe, your lorcſhy 
would think full ſufficient for that happineſs, but 
really we have not any to ſpare at preſent.” Come, 
ſiſter, we have too long been the only women on 
the walks. 1 


Lord Leſſ. Inhuman, Caroline (catchin 8 hole 
o her petticoat) hear me but an inſtant! 


Car. To what purpoſe, my lord? I am ſure 
you can have no buſineſs with me worth detain- 
ing me, when it is ſo very inconvenient ; I abso- 
lutely cannot ſtay, therefore, my lord, do not ſtop 
me. | 


T.ord Leſſ. I know I do not deſerve you ſhouli 
indulge me; I feel it ſenſibly; yet hear me, m. 
lovely Caroline | hear me with the compaſſion to 
which, however blameable, my wretchedneſs ma) 
lay claim. N | 7 : 

ar, 
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* 


Cor. This language,” my lord, is an inſult 1 bad 
no reaſon to e I hoped, at teaſt, to be re- 
ſpected 


in a 
Lord Leſſ. My e my ib my 

love, are all yours; believe me, my ſweet Birl, 
my heart never Was one moment e eſtranged frb 

you. „ 4 170 3 = i * 


rn et N 


car. MV lord.” ou 17540 me yo diſtreſs me | 


—pray let me go. 


Lord Leſſ. Have you no. i ping hos a man, . 
ſubject to the ſtern authority of a father, who 
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ris, made you wait a dog time, 1885 1 
id not intend it, but I was detained. I am 
afraid you are tired; ; however, T'am glad you 


have avoided Lord Leſſingham; ; I know the im- 


pertinence of young noblemen ſo well, that I was 
ang he might have attempted to. force himſelf 
into your company; though 1 Was pretty ſure 
Caroline —is not ſo mean. ſpirited, as to ſpeak to a 
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who bas trifled with her, till he. made her a 


fubje& of converſation for the whole place; yet, 
T think neither her birth nor fortune are ſuch as 
give him a right to treat her in that manner; 
yorithianding, bis fooliſh title... 5 


Led Lal. Ham ei En, S. 


Em. [Afide to Lord Leſſingham.] Peace, my 
lord, you will only make the matter worſe by any 
thing you can ſay. Let it paſs, and do not force 
my father to 2 you are ee. 


U EA bis 
"Ger, Lai you, Sinn 


Ar. Mar. You need not, child; I know if he 
had attempted it, you would not have ſuffered 
him to ſpeak to you. In not at Arſt diſcouraging 
his unmeaning addreſſes, you are not more to 
blame than moſt other girls would have been; 
you all think it neceſſary to have a 2 dangler at ſuch 
a place as this, and receive any one in that cha- 
TaQter too readily, for fear of appearing more ne- 
glected than your young companions; but the 
girl, who ſuffers herſelf to be twice trifled with, 
deſerves to be never ſeriouſly addreſſed ; and yet] 
ſuppoſe you would think. that heavy puniſhment ; 
however, I am ſure you will never deſerve it, by 
an) meanneſz pt, that fart... But J am glad he thad 
not the inlolenge to attempt to. join JAP. it might 
have Pa Ju. updes ſomne;:d! e. = 007 His 


Es. It is late, Sir, Wall we not 80 W 


R 


Ms. Mar. With alley bear . ml din 
wa us, Sir Richard. Y 1a: ict! 


Sir 
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Sir Rich, 1 wilt do myſelf the honour of waiting 


. on you, Sir. [Exit Mr. Martin and Ladies. 
Lord Leſſ. Was ever any ting like that old 
fellow? | 


Sir Rich. That is ert his method of A 


y ſing his diſpleaſure. 
g Lord Leff. I would have pulled any other man : 
by the noſe for ſuch a method, however. But my b 
Caroline's father may inſult me with impunity ; 1 
and indeed I am conſcious I deferve it. What ean ö 
1 do, Luton, to obtain the dear girPs pardon? | j 
i 
4 : Sir Rich, Faith thet is more than I can tell; 5 
and what is more, I know not what good it would 
8 do you, except you could alſo obtain her fathers, 
; Your ſituation would without it be more hopeleſs 
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7, than mine; for they are ſuch dutiful girls, that 


A the father's approbation is more important than 
* the daughter's, I am perſuaded they will never 
is marry without their father's conſent, but I flatter 
h myſelf one of them at leaſt will marry without 
1 her own. | 
. Lord Le Thoſe are terms on which, I aſſure 
* you, I would not marry. I adore my Caroline's | 
ht _ perſon, but I would not accept: it without her 
I heart. | 

Str Rich. Mighty "PREY this, my lord ;. but 
| I, who am leſs refined, think the perſon of moſt 
KN conſequence, and it is what one can be moſt ſure 
1 of; the ſmalleſt ſprig of divinity can give us an 


| indefeaſible title to it; ; but neither the whole 
Cir 5 a | bench 
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bench of biſhops, nor the pope, conclave, and 
Council, can ſecure us the poſſeſſion of a woman's 
heart; he who has it when he marries her, may 
Hot retain it a twelvemonth. 


Jord Lefſ. That is poſſible, 1 bone! but 1 


bilieve when it is ſo, it is oftener the fault of the 


man; it muſt be acknowledged we are very apt 


to grow tired of our wives, and we cannot wonder 
| then if they follow our example ; but at worſt it 
1s ſomething to have a year good; ; in your ſcheme 
| you. are not likely to have even a happy day. . 


Fir * I don't think ſo. Women are good 
creatures ; they are mighty apt to love their. hul- 
bands; I. make little doubt but the gentle Emilia 
will be of this number; and then your lordſhip 
muſt allow I ſhail have one advantage, I ſhall have 
the whole ſtock of her love, ſhe will have waſted 
none of it in ſighing, before prudery would ſuffer 
her to acknowledge it; whereas thoſe who love 


before marriage, puff away half of it, while the 


poor | ſwain is pining with anxiety and fear, from 
his jgngrance of the ſtate of his miſtreſs's heart. 


If you chuſe to diſcuſs this point farther, .my lord," 


 I,will make the beſt of my argument while I am 
dreſſing, if you will honour me with your compa- 
ny at my lodgings; for, if I ſtay longer here, I 
ſhall make the old gentleman wait dinner, which 
will not fx ceten his temper. 

Lord Leſſ. No; I have no great deſire to con- 
tinue a diſpute which will ſcarcely bring convic- 


tion to either, therefore I will take my leave of you 


| here, We thall meet in the evening, I ſuppoſe. 


Sir Rich. No doubt. The twin ſtars will attract 
us to the ſame place. Your ſervant, my lord. 


Lord Le. Adieu. .  [Exeunt feverally. 


AST 


my 


ne ES es” Ns 
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r 
8 N E I. 
Mr. Kosovos, "4 ds 0 
Mr. Epwonps. 
A R E you ſure it was Jack Allerton ? 
James. An pleaſe your honour, I know him per- 


fectly well; I cannot be miſtaken in him, for he 
paſſed cloſe by me, but he does not know me. 


Mr. Ed. Nay, I don't ſee why I ſhould doubt it, 


nothing is more probable than that an idle young 


fellow ſhould come to Tunbridge, at a ſeaſon of 


the year when there is ſo little to do any where 
elſe. But why do you ſuppoſe he has any _ 
. me? | 


ames, It is no ſuppoſition of nk an it pleaſe 
your honour ; - his ſervant told in confidence to 
my landlady at the Bell, that his maſter was come 
down to fight a gentleman (though that I confeſs 
was not the appellation he gave your honour) who 
had cheated him of ten thouſand pounds, aud my 
landlady 1 in confidence told „ 


Mr. Ed. Well ons, James; ſo you have got 
into the landlady's confidence already ; "mn loſe 
no time; nothing like diligence. 


| James, [ have learnt it of your honour, 


Mr. Ed. Yeu, 1 think you have improved i in 
my ſervice. James, 
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ames. I muſt otherwiſe be a dull ſcholar, Sir, 


after the ſix and twenty years r I have 


ſerved to your honour. 


Mr, Ed. But this fool, Atoms! what can I do 


with him? I could excuſe the dog his threatenings, 
if he would, make good his charge; but damn him 
I had but three thouſand. pounds of his money; 
Dick Hazard, Tom Brag, Will Cogdie, Tim 
Cheatwell, Bob Sharp and Jack Loo, divided the 
reſt amongſt them ; why muſt he begin with me ? 


James. I ſuppoſe he ſingles your, honour out as 
the chief of the company. 


Mr. Ed. That is an honour I don't 8 [ 
am a hero with a box and dice in my hand; but! 
always had a curſed averſion to iron-inſtruments. 


James. What does your honour intend to do? 


Mr. Ed. Faith that is more than I can deter- 
mine, but I know what I will not do; I will not 


fight, that is certain. 


James. k fancy, Sir, he expe 4s auch? * 
his man faid, that if the gentlemem would not 
fight, his maſter would poſt him up for a coward. 


My. Ed. That muft be avoided, if poſſible. It 
is damn'd hard, that if a man is not fool enough 
to throw away his life, he muft be declared a 


coward. 
James. Your honour knows the worſt of "8 


Mr. Ed. That is true; however, I never was 
poſted up. for one, but once, and the eonſequences 
were diſagreeable enough; yet not ſo bad as being 
run through the body, neither, I would, howe- 


ver, 
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ver, gladly eſcape botb. I will pretend ſickneſs, 


to excuſe my going abroad, and if any letter or 
meſſage is brought to me, refuſe to take it; ſay, 


J am duſy, and you cannot give it me. I will 


bring this affair of my niece's to as quick a con- 


cluſion as I can, and then I wilt get away, and 


carry my booby brother with me; for by a letter 
I received juſt now, I am afraid our law affair will 
o damn'd ill; Allerton might have contented 
himſelf with that, if he had not been curſedly un- 
reaſonavle, | £0 


James. I never liked Mr. Brag's ſervant being 


let into the ſecret; if it had not been for him, 


they could never have known any thing about the 
dice; I am ſure your honour will do me the juſ- 
tice to ſay, that in all the twenty years I have 
loaded your dice, no body has ever been able to 
prove a tittle of the matter. 5 


Mr. Ed. No, no, thou art an honeſt fellow, 
James, and I will reward thee nobly. es 

James. I thank your honour, that may be when 
you pleaſe ; but if you would be fo good as to 
pay me a little of my wages now, it would. be ve- 
ry ſeaſonable; a family is chargeable; it is fo. 
long ſince my wife or I had any wages of your ho- 
nour, that ſhe has ſcarcely; got cloaths to wear; 


and my poor daughter is very ſick and ill, we want 


to: have a phyſician to her, only we have not 
wherewithal to fee him. 


„Mr. Ed. Pho—what can the doctor da ?. fic 
s,-all a chest; they pretend to much, but they 
preferibe by change; and if they cure, it is by 
chance; yet, of alf who live upon chance, they 
the leaſt know how to make the doctrine of chan- 

8 1 1 
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ces turn to their advantage, or rather to es of 
| their patients. | h | 


James, Well, Sir, let that be as it may, when 
we are ſick we are all glad to give them a chance 
of curing us; and [ ſhould not be eaſy if I were 
not to give. my daughter that chance ; ſhe is my 
only child, and it would grieve me ſadly to loſe 


her; therefore, pray Sir, let me have a little 


money; I have lived too long 3 hope. 


Mr. Ed. Well, well, you ſhall have money 


enough ſoon, never fear. If, by getting my niece 
married, or by exaſperating her father ſo much 
> i her if ſhe refuſes lord Leſſingham, that he 


from his fight, 1 ſhall be able to do any thing 
with him; I will carry him with me to London, 


and make him give me the better half of his eſtate, 
or raiſe me the value of it on mortgage; and then 
1 ſhall be able to pay any fine that a, conſcionable 


judge can award, if this proſecution. ſhould go 
againſt me; and I will pay you and your wife all 
that is due to you; though as for her, were che 
truth known, I ſuppoſe 1 am not much in her 
debt; houſe-keepers generally take care to pay 


— 


James. I mall be glad to have your kotiour Wis 
ſet at your eaſe; yet I think it hard that you will 
not ſuffer Sir Jeffery to enjoy the comfort of hav- 
ing either ſon of daughter ; you might allow him 
a . they would not interfere with the entail. 


Mr. Ed. Huſh! James; don't let ſuch an ex 


25 5 eſcape you. Though my brother's ahin: 


. eſtate is Marge Pg to be an Wess of de- 
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fire to me, yet I might perhaps have left him to 
be coaxed and fondled by a parcel of filly girls, if 
they did not prevent his giving me at preſent that 
ſhare of his fortune which I, as elder in under- 
ſtanding, though younger in birth, have certainly 
a right to; but whenever I aſk for a conſiderable 
ſum, his anſwer is, Oh! but my poor Harriet, 
« what is ſhe to do? what will become of her if I 
« part with ſo much money? I cannot give away 
« her fortune.” Thus am I fobbed off with a 
few paltry hundreds, when I want thouſands, But 


if I once get him into my hands, that education 
which has never been of any ſervice to him, ſhall 


be of much to me; for I will make good uſe of 
his capacity of writing his name. In this affair I 
ſhall want ſome of thy aſſiſtance; and thou ſhalt 
reap a ſhare of the benefit. | 


James, You may depend upon me, Sir, you. 
know I am always ready to ſerve your honour, | 


Mr. Ed. I thank thee, James, But prithee let 
thy preſent care be to keep off any challenge from 


Allerton ; Iwill take care not to give him an op- 


portunity of ſpeaking to me. His deſign fits hea- 
vy on my ſpirits; I never was in a more unealy 
ſituation, | | | 


Fames. I will do my beſt, Sir. 
Mr. Ed. Well, I will go to Sir Jeffery ; I had. 


worked him up into a violent rage; but in my 
abſence he may cool again; I muſt keep him in 
proper temper to receive his daughter's anſwer, 
that all may correſpond with my withes. But 
here he comes, retire. [Exit James. 


SCENE. 
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Enter Sir JEFFERY. 


Sir JEFFERY. 


V r, brother, I thought you were loſt. 


Mr. Ed. I had ſome orders to give my ſervant, 
Sir Jeffery; and my anxiety, leſt your daughter 
ſhould perſiſt in her diſobedience, and thereby af. 
fli the father, whom ſhe ought to endeavour by 
every means to oblige and obey, made me forget 
how long I had been ahſent ſrom you. 


Sir Jeff. You are very good, brother, very kind 
indeed. I know you conſider all my concerns as 
your own. =: | 


Mr. Ed. [Afide.)} I hope to do fo at leaſi—In- 
deed, Sir Jeffery, I could wiſh for my own ea, 
that I felt leſs for you. I get none of that quiet! 
hoped to ſecure to myſelf by living a bachelor? 
for I feel all the anxieties of a parent for your ch:.- 
dren, joined to the tendereſt paternal love. 
ſometimes think I will endeavour to eſtrange m/ 
heart from you and them, and go abroad, that | 
may no longer be expoſed to the pain of hearing 

any thing vexatious about them. Jes 
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Sir Jeff. Oh! dear brother, da not mention 
ſuch a thing, you would break my heart. I _ 
; 55 | know 
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know what I cou do without ſuch a friend as 
you are, to aſſiſt me in my hard trials. There 
are ſo many bad deſigning people in the world, 
that one does not know how. one might be impo- 
ſed on, if ſo be, that in caſe one had not ſuch a 
true friend as you, to watch for one. My head- 
ſtrong children would in time get the better of me, 
ſure enough. 


Mr. Ed. That thought it is that keeps me in 
England, and makes me ſtill give my beſt atten- 
tion to your affairs. My nieces, I am forry to 
ay, are fo artful, that no one perſon could have 
ſagacity ſufficient to elude all their deſigns ; but, 
by uniting, our care, we aſſiſt each other, and o- 
gether can diſcover views that might not be per- 


ceived by one alone. 


Sir Tef. Ay, brother, two heads are woke 
than one, is a true ſaying, and to be ſure we help 
one another mightily, when we join our two ſa- 
gacities together, as you ſay. They muſt be cun- 
ning indeed that can out-wit us both. But I won- 
der how women can be ſo inſolent as to fancy they 
can out-wit us; perhaps ſometimes, when they 
have filly, very clly, tellows to deal with, they 
may deceive them; but, brother, I think we are 


no * ha, brother ? 


Mr. Ed. 1 1 not, Sir Jeffery ; but certainly 
your daughters think we are, or they could not un- 
dertake to manage us; if Miſs Harriet were not 
of that opinion, ſhe would not ſuppoſe ſhe would 
be ſuffered to refuſe a young nobleman, to whom 
ſhe can poſſibly have no objection, but bis BORG 


choſen By or | | 
| Sir 
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Sir Jeff. An infolent baggage! I ſhall teach her 
her duty, ſhe ſhall ſee what it is to diſobey her 
father ; if a hundred lords were to offer, ſhe ſhould 
have none but Lord Leſſingham; I will be lord 
and maſter in my own W 


Mr. Ed. You are rg in the right, 8 

and if I were you, I would fend for Miſs Harrict, 
and make her give her anſwer direQly ; the time 
you allowed her for conſideration is elapſed, and 
prolonging it will only make her more perverſe; 

thought and conſideration ſerve but to render wo- 
men more wrong-headed. 


NN Jeff. That is true. I will ſend for her. Tho- 
s, [calls] Thomas, tell * daughter, Harriet, 
to — hither. 


Mr. Ed. Now, Sir Jeffery, tick cloſe to your 


point; you muſt expect tears and entreaties in 
abundance ; be upon your guard,. that you may 
not be melted by them , for if ſhe ſees you relent, 


ever ſo little, it will encourage her in her oppoſi- 


tion. Women owe their power mere to their 
tears than to their beauty; they are the true 
feminine arms, with which they conquer men, 
whom the ſword could never ſubdue, 


Sir Jeff. Never . me, 8 ; let her cry, 


if ſhe will, I ſhall not mind it; I give her no rea- 
ſon, I am ſure; many girls would cry for a lord, 
but ſhe muſt be an errant fool who cries, becauſe: 


ſhe is to have one. I am aſhamed of having ſuch 
a fool for my daughter ; but children do degene- 
rate, they will not always take after their parents; 
why, would you think brother, that young and 

Tray, 
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Tray, who, you know, are both true ſpaniels of 


King Charles's breed, bave got a black and white 
puppy, for all the world like a common cur : 


Tray pupp'd of it the r week hefore's came 


out of the country. 


Mr. Ed. Ha, ha, ba a notable * 22 41 
Jam afraid, brother, that Tray muſt have been 


guilty of ſome little inconſtancy, and preferred 


ſome ſcoundrel cur, to her proper mate, Jockey. 
But this inſtance will not account for the degene- 


racy of your children, as I dare ſay you don't ſuf- 


pect my lady of playing you any ſuch trick. 


Sir Jeff. No, no, brother, it is not ſuch men 
as me that women cuckeld. There are ſome ſneak- 


ing fellows indeed who they ſerve ſo, and one 
does not much wonder at it; but where can the 
woman who has me mend herſelf? ha, brother ? 


Mr. Ed. Very true, Sir Jeffery; it might be 
difficult, as you obſerve; but women, when they 
are ſo diſpoſed, do not always require their para- 
mours to be preferable to their huſbands, in any 
one circumſtance, but that of not being their huſ- 
bands, that fingle merit will make up for every 
deficiency. Did you never read Dryden, bro- 


ther? he had had two wives, and was thought 


to be pretty well acquainted with others of the 
ſex; and he tells us his opinton of women very 


plainly, when he ſays, “ and the firſt devil ſhe 


„ ſaw, ſhe changed her love.” But here comes 


my niece z now ſhew her, that if ſhe is a fool, 
vou are not; that, cn the contrary, you have 


* x 


vidom enough to make her wile too. v3, 


Sir 2 T hat I will, I promiſe you, brother. 
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SCENE I. 
Enter Lady EnxMonDs and HARRIET. 


Mr. EDMONDS. [Afrde to Sir Jeffery.] 
BSERVE, ſhe has brought her bully-back 


with her. 
Har. Did you ſend for me, Sir ? 


Sir Jeff. Yes, 1 did ſend for you, minx 1 but 
not for you, my ;ady ; but you will always be 
thrufting yourtelt where you have no buſineſs. 


Lady Ed. I did not imagine my preſence could 
be thought impertinent where my huſband and 
my child are ; or that they could have any buſineſs 
where J muit not conſequently have ſome concern, 


Sir Jeff. You are always thinking and imagin- 
ing, and never to the purpoſe; you have nothing 
to do here that I know of, it was only Harrict 
that I wanted. | 


My. Fd. You had better come to the point, Sir 
Jeffery, my lady, you ſee, chuſes to keep her 
_ trifling diſputes only create unneceſſary 


Lady E. 1 do indeed, Sir, cheſe de Reep my 
ground, except Sir Jeffery is deſirous of being 

alone with his daughter, then I ſhall willingly te- 
. OY | tire; 


ir 
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tire; but ſurely the wife and mother has as good 
right to be preſent, as the brother and uncle, 


Mr. Ed. Nay, madam, I aſſure you I am not 


fond of my poſt, there is nothing I hate ſo much 


as domeſtic altercations ; I have preſerved myſelf 
fom them at home, by never taking a wife; 
therefore, you cannot ſuppoſe I am defirous of be- 
ing a witneſs of the quarrels in any other family, 
If Sir Jeffery will permit, I ſhall be glad to retire, 


Sir Jeff. Oh! no, brother, dear brother, don't = 


leave me. 


Mr. Ed. (If I had not been ſure of your anſwer, 
my ſweet brother, I ſhould not have made the offer.) 
[{/ide.] J am at your command, Sir Jeffery, you 
are my elder brother, and I obey. But pray don't 
mind me. Say what you intended, I ſhall not 
meddle in your affairs. No one is ſo good a judge 
of what is prudent and proper as yourſelf, You 
had beiter at once tell my niece on what account 
you ſent for her. (He will trifle here all day with- 
out coming to the point.) 1 LAſids. 


Sir Jeff. Why, Harriet, I ſent for you to tell 
me in one word, whether you chuſe to be turned 
out of doors, or to marry Lord Leſſingham? 


Her. Dreadful alternative! May I not hope 
from a father's indulgence- | 


Sir Jeff. No, that you may not; I will have 
no dallying; my indulgence it is that makes me 


wiſh to ſee you a lady, it is indulging the vanity 
all you women have. | OY 
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Har. Indeed, Sir, I have it not, why therefore 
muſt I be rendered unhappy becauſe ſome women 
are vain? I have not the leaſt deſire for a title. 


Sir Jeff. That's nothing to me, I deſire to ſee 
my daughter have one, and that is ſufficient ; 1 
am your father, I have a right to command you, 
and Iwill be obeyed. | 1 


Har. In every thing elſe, Sir, obedience would 
be my greateſt pleaſure, but in this it is impoſſible, 


Mr. Ed. Are you married already, madam ? 5 
Har. No, Sir, 1 am not. 


Mr. Ed. Then J own I cannot conceive where 
the impoſſibility can be of your obeying your father, 


Har. As it is not conſiſtent with the deſire of 
happin«'s naturally implanted in every human 
heart, for us to chuſe what we know will render 
us unhappy ; it is impoſſible for me to conſent to 
a thing that will make me ſo. 


Mr. Fd. Impoſſible to chuſe, perhaps, but not 
impoſſible to conſent, What muſt we think of 
that daughter's ſenſe of duty, who will obey only 
when the command correſponds with her own in- 
clination ? 1 e 


Sir Jeff. Very true; fine duty that indeed; ſo 
I ſuppoſe you would only have me command juſt 
what you bid me. A pretty ſort of a father you 


would make of me truly; you would govern me. 


then, would you? you are mightily my 
| f 
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J ſhall govern you, I aſſure you; and either con- 
ſent to marry Lord Leſſingham as ſoon as ever 
writings can be drawn, and to receive directly 
Lord Bruton as your father-in-law, and his ſon as 
your intended huſband, or leave my houſe this in- 
ſtant, and never attempt to ſee my face again till 
you have learnt your duty, - 


Har. Dear Sir, on my knees, I—— 
2 | | | [ Kneels to bim. 
Sir Jeff. What have I to do with your knees ? 
if you are as diſobedient kneeling as ſtanding, I 
know of no uſe in your changing your poſture. 


Lady Ed. Dear Sir Jeffery, let me beſeech you 
to have pity on your daughter, on me, on your- 
ſelf; for a moment's reflection will make you 
ſhudder at the thought of having turned out of 
doors a girl ſo young, ſo lovely as your Harriet. 


Sir Jeff. It is ſhe turns herſelf out of doors, ſhe 
may ſtay if ſhe will, ſhe need but obey me, and I 
hall be ſatisfied. | 


Mr. Ed. He begins to cool, this muſt not be. [Aſide 
Lady Edmonds.] Indeed, my dear madam, I 
know not how to forgive your implied reflection 
on my niece; 1s it poſſible that you can think 
her virtue is not ſtrong enough to conquer any 
dangers to which her beauty may give riſe? The 
very cauſe of my brother's anger ſhews the young 
lady is not deficient in reſolution and ſteadineſs. I 
am ſure, as ſhe can refuſe to comply with her fa- 
ther's inclinations, ſhe will not ſubmit to thoſe of 
any other perſon ; if ſhe can reſiſt even what is 
juſt, ſhe is certainly able to repel what is vicious, 

Sir Jeff, Very true, brother, ſhe has ſpirit and 
obſtinacy enough to ſecure her, and ſhe muſt be 
very wicked indeed, if ſo be ſhe will follow bad 
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courſes, rather than marry a very pretty young 
Lord; ſhe knows on what terms ſhe may be re- 
ceived again by me; but if in caſe ſte will not 
agree to them, ſhe ſhall not ſtay an hour longer 
in this houſe. 


Lady Ed. Dear. Sir Jeffery, grant her but one 
week's reſpite; allow her a little time for conſi- 
deration ; on my knees [Kneels.] I implore you, 
in pity to a wife, who, ſince ſhe was yours, has 
never before contended with your will, at leaſt, to 
delay this cruel reſolution. 


Mr. Ed. (Aſide to Sir Jeffery) Stick cloſe to 
your point, there is no other way of bringing them 
to reaſon. 


Sir Jeff. (Aſide to Mr. Edmonds.) Nerer fear. 
(Aloud.) Hold your tongue, wife; all you get by 
oppoling me 15, that I charge you never to attempt 
to ſee her ; if you do, you ſhall follow her, that's 
all. Do you think it ſuch a mighty merit that 
you have never beſore contended with my will? 
Is not obedience your duty? What thanks then 
do I owe you? If in cafe you don't obey me ill], 
and forbear ever attempting to ſee that obſtinate, 
wilful minx, I ſhall make no ceremony of ſhewing 
that I know how to exert the authority of a hul- 
band as well as that of a father. Get out of my 
houſe this ipſtant, you ſaucy baggage, and ſee how 

you like your diſobedience. [Going, 


Lady Ed. and Har. Dear Sir, hear us but one 
moment. (Mr. Edmonds pulls bim by the ſleeve, 


Sir Jeff. Not I, I will hear no more. Get you 
gone; I will ſee my houſe rid of all Kfobedience 
You know my mind now, and I ſhall not alter it. 
—8o march march do you hear. 


(Exit Sir 2 and Mr. Edmonds. 
e 
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Lady Ed. Oh! my child, my dear child | what 


will become of you! and how can I live without 
you. | (Sinks into a chair and weeps, 


Har, Dear madam, be comforted, your ſorrow 
touches me far more nearly than any diſtreſſes that 
may befal me. | 0 


Lady Ed. Muſt my afflictions never know a pe- 
riod? Condemned through life to the worſt of 
ſlavery, deſtined to be the ſlave of a tyrant weax 
in every thing but power, who has no other mea- 
ſure for his own importance, but the degree of 
ſuffering he inflits on ms yet could I but blame 
him, it would move me to exert endeavours to 
obtain redreſs, but he, alas! is the object of my 
pity; and while I forrow for myſelf, I grieve for 
him, whoſe happinels is impaired by all that de- 
ſtroys mine, The weakneſs of his underſtanding 
renders him the innocent cauſe of all my wretch- 
edneſs, as it makes him liable to be impoſed upon 
by the worſt of men; whoſe conſtant endeavour 
it has ever been to make me miſerable. I ſoon 
found the cruelty of my lot ; but when Providence 
gave me children, I hoped that in them I had a 
ſtore of bleſſings, of which his. malice could not de- 
prive me, But alas! they have proved the ſource 
of my greateſt calamities. How many tears has 
the untimely. death of many of them coſt me! 
How many pangs have I ſuffered for thoſe who 
fill live! And now to have the darling of my 
heart torn from me, the beſt, the lovelieſt of chil- 
dren ; endeared by being ſaved from impending 
deſtruction ! to be deprived of my laſt, my only 
remaining joy and comfort, it is too much! 


Har, My deareſt madam ! you conquer all my 
fortitude, at the time when I moſt want it, You 
F 2 melt 
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and difficulties do not alarm me, but your grief 
ſtabs me to the heart. I beſeech you ſpare me 


ent ſtorm which 


of a parent; or if he cannot quite repreſs them, 


Sir Jeffery's degree of underſtanding bad rather be 


- me; all that is left him, 1s to prolong the exiſt- 


I will endeavour to ſubmit and to hope, but in the 


| Ted, poſſibly the Chriſtian may happily prevail 
| over the mother, e 


melt me to female ſoftneſs, when manly courage 
can alone ſupport me. The proſpect of dangers 


this dreadful trial, and for my peace, endeavour to 
regain your own. Be not ſo affected by a tranſi- 
blow over, depend upon it 
my father will relent. 


Lady Ed. Oh! never, never. His vile inſtiga- 
tor will prevent all the ſoft emotions, the tender 
regrets, which might naturally ariſe in the breaſt 


he will ſoon awe them into ſilence; for a man of 


thought unnatural than weak, Mr. Edmonds has 
pretty nearly compleated all the harm he can do 


ence of my injuries, This laſt is his maſter-piece Ml pa 
in miſchief, and never will he again ſuffer me to he 
enjoy the preſence of my child. His wickedneſs 
deprives me of hope, the only reſource of the 
wretched. | (MN eep. 


Har, Deſpair, my dear mother, is an unnatural 
inmate of ſuch a mind as yours, Reſignation to et 
the will of a ſuperior power, and confidence in his Wi n 
goodneſs, have ever been F pay ſupport hitherto: 

Oh! loſe not now ſo neceſſary a conſolation. 


Lady Ed. My child, you recal me to my duty. 
very moment of calamity I find myſelf too weak; 


at preſent all the mother prevails; the maternal 
heart muſt feel; but when the firft ſhock is pat 
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Enter Mr. and Mrs, HEeNBURy. 


555 | Lady EDMoNDs. | 
HI my good friends, you are come to ſhare 

the affliction you cannot cure. My child is 

baniſhed from the parental roof. | 


Mrs. Hen. We know it but too well. Expec- 
tation had prepared us for it; yet although we 
had li:tle hope of any happier event, we waited 
with anxious expectation for a certainty; when 
meeting Sir Jeffery and Mr. Edmonds in the gar- 
den, the former made us underſtand what had paſ- 
ſed, by ordering me to ſee whether Miſs Harriet 
had left the houſe, and if not, to haſten her de- 
parture ; for he would not ſuffer her to remain an 
hour longer. | 


Lady Ed. How inſatiable is cruelty! Is there 
ſuch luxury in grief that they envy me the few ſad 
moments I might yet paſs with my child? I am 
forbidden to ſee her after the leaves this houſe, and 
yet not allowed to behold her a little longer, tho? 
my eyes are of no value to me, hut as they enable 
me to look on her, nor when ſhe is removed from 
them can have any employment but to weep. 


Mrs. Hen. My dear lady, you only aggravate | 
jour forrow by delay. By detaining the object of 
their anger, you may exaſperate them, but can ad- 
miniſter no conſolation to yourſelf. Every moment 
you thus obtain, 1s as painful to you, as the inftant 
of ſeparation. I have provided a conyen:ent Todg- 
ing; let me conduct our dear pupil to it; and reſt 

| F 3 | _ aflured, 
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aſſured, that much time ſhall not paſs before you 
ſee her again, You may truſt to my vigilance, for 
deceiving their malice. The beſt of mothers and 
of children ſhall not be long rb of the Sd 
of each other. 


- ay £4. 1 hand the ardour and activity of your 

friendſhip, but who can tell what means may be 
contrived by that arch-fiend, our perſecutor, to 
fruſtrate all your kind endeavours? How can 1 
part with my only joy, when my eyes may never 


again be ſo bloſſcd! Would you leave me ſo ſoon 


my Harriet ? 


Har. Were J maſter of my fate, I would never 
leave ſo excellent, ſo amiable a mother, but as 
that may not be, I ſubmit the time to you; I have 
no wiſh, but to give you as little pain as poſſible. 
Yet I fear my preſence only aggravates your diſ- 
treſs, and the ſight of your grief "increaſes mine. 


Mr. Hen. Be perſuaded, madam ; by prolong- 


ing your farewel, you make it more affliive. 
Permit me to lead you to your chamber. 


Lady Ed. Mut it then be ſo ? One laſt fare. 


wel, one laſt embrace, and then—oh |! then! I 
will ſubmit. [Embraces Harriet.] My life, my 
love, heaven preſerve and bleſs— oh! [ Paints, 


Har. Oh heavens ! "RY is breathleſs ! Inhuman, 
deteſtable murderer !—ſhe is gone — ſne 1 is dead 


Mrs. Hen, Peace, peace; this is only a tem- 
porary ſuſpenſion of her ſenſes, ſhe will ſoon reco- 
ver them. Let us take advantage of the oppor- 


tunity, and after conveying her to her bed, * 
| wi 


SHE DISGUISE un 
will leave the houſe before ſhe revives, to avoid 
the N of ſo ſad a ſcene. 

Har. Do what you will with me, I have no 
power either to act or judge. Her grief ſinks me 
into infancy. 1 (Exit, 


d 


SCENE CHANGES To MR. MARTIN'S 
Hovss. 1 


— 


CAROLIN RE. Lord LESSINGHAM. 


Lord LESSIN GHAM, 


RANT me but a patient hearing, r my dear 
madam, 


Car. My lord, I cannot. I am ſurprized you 
ſhould wiſh to expoſe me to my father's anger, 
by attempting to viſit me; you had ſufficient 


proof this morning how ſuch a proceeding mult of- 


fend him. 


- Lond Leſſ. I own it ; but, my lovely ci 
there is more terror in your frowns than in the an- 
ger of a thouſand fathers. Beſide, I left him en- 
gaged in company at the coffee. hows, and not 
likely to return home of ſome time; and meeting 
your ſiſter, who told me ſhe was going to call on 
Miſs Edmonds, I could not reſiſt the deſire of 
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THE DISOUTSS 
ſpeaking to you alone; and can you blame me for 


taking an opportunity of ſuing for your pardon, 
which only can alleviate the anguiſh of my mind ? 


Car. My pardon is of ſo little conſequence, my 


lord, that it is not worth a contention, if 1 can 
obtain your abſence by it, I ſhall think the pur- 
chaſe cheap; on thofe terms therefore it is at 


Pcur ſervice, 


| Lord Le. Thoſe are not the expreſſions of for- 
giveneſs, my Caroline; I confeſs my fault, and 
am ſenſible I deſerve all your reſentment ; but are 
the commands of a rigid father no extenuation of 
my guilt ? | : 


Car. I don't accuſe you of any guilt, my lord; 
I never ſuppoſed that by the idle profeſſions of 
love you made to me, you had any intention of 
conveying to me the fee-ſimple of your heart, 
Miſs Edmonc's's ſuperior merits gave her a ſupe- 
rior right, which JI very readily acknowledge; I 
only defire to be no longer the object cf your ad- 
dreſſes, | | 
Lord LefJ. J do not diſpute Miſs Edmonds's 
charms, but could never find they had the power 
of obliterating my Caroline's for one inſtant from 
my mind. She may juſtly demand my admiration 
and eſteem, but my affe tions can be only yours. 


Obedience to my father neceſſarily directed my 


addreſſes, but never could influence my heart. 


Car. Believe me, my lord, ſuch a declaration 
does you little honour, and is very unfit to regain 


you any ſhare of my eſteem ; inconſtancy I might 


forgive, but treachery I never can pardon. To 
think myſelf injured by being forſaken, 1s a com- 


pliment I do not find myſelf at all inclined to pay 


$ 
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you ; but by your own account, you endeavoured 


to injure my friend, in the cruelleſt manner. 


Lord Leff. That is a charge of which I confeſs 


I cannot acquit myſelf; and had I not been cer- 
tain that my father by depriving me of my inhe- 
ritance, would likewiſe have deprived me of you, 
I could not have determined to obey him. In ſo 
cruel a ſituation, I wiſhed at leaſt to preferve 
ſomething out of the wreck of happineſs ; and was 


| reſolved that all the ſtudy of my life ſhould be to 


compenſate in every thing: within my power, for 
the involuntary injury I ſhould do Miſs Edmonds, 


by not being able to give her my affections with 


my hand. I confeſs this would have been a very 


inadequate return, for the honour of being accept- 


ed as a huſband by ſo very amiable a woman; but 


however blameable, your cenſure would be ſoft- 


ened by compaſſion, if you knew what J have ſuf- 
tered in the conflièt; and it is not to your juſtice, 
but your pity, that I apply for pardon, 


Car. J ſee little temptation to give it; for ! 
might thereby expoſe myſelf to all the labours of a 
popiſh confeſſor, if every time that your father 
commands you to pay your addreſſes to a lady of 
his chuſing, I am to be applied to for abſolution. 


Lou are ſo very obedient a ſon, that the office 


really might be. too laborious, and abſolutely uſe- 
leſs to us both. 


Lord Leſſ. No, my deareſt Caroline 


Car. Your expreſſions are very familiar, my 
lord 5 5 | | 


Lord Leſſ. Oh! for heaven's ſake ! excuſe them, 
the cold formality of common appellations ill ſuits. 


the ſentiments of my heart. Let me therefore call 
| F 5 5 you 
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you my deareſt, my lovelieſt Caroline, whilſt 1 
ſwear, that never again ſhall even the proſpe& of 
2 certain ruin tempt me to aſſume the flighteſt ap- 
pearance of infidelity ;' of the reality I. never can 
be guilty. I have indeed nothing to offer that is 
| worthy of your acceptance, without my father's 
conſent, for alas! I have nothing I can call my 
own, but my worthleſs ſelf; yet; that ſelf ſhall 
ever be ſo devoted to you, that I will bear all the 
conſequences of his anger, rather than liſten to 
propoſals of any other woman, though ſhe were to 
bring with her, the wealth of worlds. Tell me but 
that you forgive me, and even in poverty I cannot 
be wretched. | 


Car. Legve me, my lord, I beſeech you; you 
can expect nothing from me while you keep me in 
ſuch terrors; I hear a rap at the door—ſhould it 
be my father—I cannot ſtand the ght of him. 5 


Lewd Leſſ. Say but you forgive: me, my tage), 
and I will leave you, but I cannot go without your 


Pardon, 


Car. This is extorting it; under my preſent 
apprehenſion it will not be a free gift; however, 
do but go, and 1 forgive you me, thing. 


Lord Le.. May heaven's choiceſt bleſſings. re- 
ward my beſt, my generous love, for thoſe en- 
chanting ſounds! may 4 


, 
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Enter EMIL1A. 


EMILIA. 


19 Leſfingbam my lord, how could you 


venture hither ? 


Lord Leſſ. Be eaſy, madam, I go this inſtant. 
But ſurely friends are much ſooner ſatiated with 
each other's company than lovers ; your viſit has 
been very ſhort, | | 


Em. Oh! my lord, I have made no viſit. 
When I got to Sir Jeffery's door, I found the ve- 
ry footrmen weeping : my Harriet is gone, ban- 
iſhed the houſe by her inhuman father ; and La- 
dy Edmonds they told me was too ill for any per- 
ſon to be admitted to her. I could learn no par- 
ticulars, for Mrs. Henbury is gone with my Har- 
riet; and Mr. Henbury was huſied, with the me- 
nial part of the family, in attendance on the un- 
happy mother. You may ſuppoſe I did not at- 
tempt to ſee Sir. Jeffery,. who the ſervant ſaid was 
in the parlour, accompanied by his deteſtable bro- 
ther, and your Lordſhip's father; but IJ have no- 
doubt this ill treatment is the conſequence. of her 
refuſing to marry you. UT - 

Lord Leſſ. It will not admit of à doubt; ſhe 
could commit no other offence. She feared a no 
leſs fatal conſequence, and I would gladly have ex- 
poſed myſelf to ruin, to have preſerved her from 
it, but ſhe would not ſuffer me. | | 

| | Em. 


—— — 
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Em. 1 am ſure ſhe would not. Her generous 


mind would prompt her to undergo any misfor- 


tune, rather than bring diſtreſs on another, But 
my lord, you ſaid you were going away, indeed 
it is neceſſary you ſhould go ; I would not for the 
world have my father find you here. 


i Lord Leſſ. He ſhall not; I leave you this in- 
Nant. Think of me with compaſſion, my deareſt 


Caroline, I dare not ſay with — and my 


mind will find ſome reſt. 


Car. Mine cannot, while your Lordſhip is 
here, therefore I intreat you to depart without 


delay. 


Lord Le. Adieu then, lovelieſt of women. 
[Exit, 


Bm, What can be become of my Harriet 


* 


to cc nſole Her. 
Em. 1 ſuppoſe ſhe was doubtful of my father's 


approbation, and to ſay truth, with ſome reaſon, 


Fathers are ſo apt to be prejudiced | in favour of pa- 
ternal authority, that I queſtion whether ſhe 
wauld have met with a very kind reception from 


him; though he has a juſt opinion of both Sir 


Jeffery and Mr, Edmends. 
Car. That thought did not. occur to me, though 


it is but too true. Surely ſhe will acquaint us 


with the piace of her retreat, 
Em. I have, no doubt of it; but I am under ap- 


prehenſions leſt ſhe ſhould: have left this place; 1 


am impatient to ſee her, I long to comfort her, 
though cannot e the cauſe of her preſent 


diſtreſs. 


Car: I wonder ſhe did not fly to us for refuge; 
ſhe muſt know we' ſhould uſe our beſt endeavours 


more grieved than enraged at his infidelity. 
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diſtreſs. I ſhould diſapprove it more, were I not 
prejudiced by my hopes, that it may turn to the 
advantage of my Caroline. By finding Eord 
Leſſingham here, I imagine he has once more 
made a tender of his heart. | 5 


Car. Indeed he has; and with ſuch apparent 
ſincerity, that I found it difficult to preſerve the 
appearance of indifference, or the reality of re- 
ſentment. | 


Em, You accepted his ſubmiſſions then ? 


Car. Not abſolutely, { believe ; but I proteſt I 
ſcarcely know what I did. I was fo diſtracted be- 
tween love and fear, that I can give but a poor 
account of what paſſed; I only know that my 
heart ſoon forgave him; and that at laſt my lips 
pronounced ſomething like aa pardon ; but he owed 
it fully as much to my apprehenſions leſt my fa- 
ther ſhould. find him here, as to my inclinations, 


Ew, Well, whatever were the motive, I ſup- 
poſe he was tolerably ſatisfied in having obtained 
it; and, to ſay the truth, he wore a very dif- 
ferent face when | entered the room, than when I 
met him as I was going to Sir Jeffery's. I imagi- 
ned by the alteration, :|:at the conference had not 
turned out in his dis vour, es 


Car. I fear, indeed, too much otherwiſe; but 
what could I do? would not the appearance of 
great reſeniment have been highly flattering, by 
ſhewing of how much importance he was to me? 


Surely the reproaches with which our ſex ſome- 


times ioad inconſtant lovers, are the greateſt com- 
pliments they can pay them. And to ſay the truth, 
I was more inclined to cry than to ſcold, as I was 


8 Em. 


ns FHE-DISGUISE. 


Em. That I believe. My gentle Caroline's 
heart was not formed to be the harbourer of tu- 
multuous paſſions. I am of your opinion, that 
'the woman who rages againſt a faithleſs lover 
_ raiſes his importance, ſinks her own, and becomes 

the object of his tempt, as well as of his in- 
difference. A cold eaſineſs of behaviour is what 
a woman in ſuch a ſituation ſhould endeavour to 
aſſume, that ſhe may not, with her lover, loſe 
her dignity, which in truth is a far more eſſential 
thing. She may go with honour and fatisfaQtion 
through life without the one, or if ſhe chuſes it 
ſhe may replace the faithleſs ſwain ; but a woman 
who has laid aſide the dignity of her character, is 
a deſpicable being; and dignity once loſt, can ne- 
ver be regained. N | 


Car. Your doQrine is very juſt and true; but, 
my dear ſiſter, part of it is the theory of one who 
has never yet begun to practice; eafinefs is the 
only thing that cannot be affected, all endeavours 
to obtain, ſerve more effeQually to deſtroy. it. A 
heart oppreſſed by its own tenderneſs may aſſume 
an air of indifference; anger, can borrow the pla- 
cid ſmiles of good humour; or good humour con- 
ceal itſelf under the borrowed ſemblance of re- 

ſentment; but eaſe of mind can alone produce ea- 
ſy manners; as J have been far from enjoying the 
one, I cannot flatter myſelf that I aſſumed the 
other. To aim at it therefore I thought would 
only make againſt me, but I endeavoured, with 
what ſucceſs I know not, to appear indifferent, 


Em. I have a notion you are but a bungler at 
hypocriſy; however you had one circumſtance 
in your favour; I fancy bis lordſhip was not a ve- 
ry diſcerning critic, he was too. warmly intereſted, 
and too much agitated to obſerve your conduct ve- 
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ry nicely. But afrer all, I know not whether he 
can be juſtified in renewing his addreſſes. He 
went too far before, for a man who is under the 
abſolute power of a father ; that he 1s ſo, 1s the 
only excuſe he can. make for his. ſeeming incon- 
ſtancy; ſhould he: then renew his attack on a 


heart, which if he be generous he ſhould not wiſh 


to conquer, as he may be again obliged to deceive 
it? . 2x 3 


Enter Servant, and gives à nate to EMILIA. 


Em. It is my Harriet's hand! let the ſervant 
R RE 1 | 


Serv. He is gone, madam, he went away as ſoon 
as he had delivered it. 5 | [Exit. 


Car. Where is ſhed 


Em, She has taken a lodging. at the White 


Houſe. She ſays ſhe is well, and deſires to ſee vs 
as ſoon as poſſible. We will go inſtantly 


Car, Not quite, for here comes my father. 
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SCENE Wl 


Enter Mr. Man rix and Sir Ricnary 
Euro. 


Mr. Maxrix. 


O—there has been fine work girls —women will 


be head-ſtrong—there. is. your intimate and 
friend, Miſs Edmonds, has done for herſelf—ſhe 
has got herſelf turned out of doors—ſhe would not 
marry the man her father had choſen for her ;— 
ſhe has got ſome fooliſh coxcomb in her head, [ 


ſuppoſe. | 
Em. No, Sir, I am perſuaded ſhe is free from 


any folly of that kind. She did not like Lord Leſ- 
ſingham indeed—and Sir Jeffery is fo haſty —— 


Mr. Mar! The man is a fool, but what of that ? 
He is a wiſe man indeed, who never does a fool- 
iſh thing, and he muſt be worſe than an ideot, 


who never does a wiſe one. In this Sir Jeffery 
has acted like. a man of ſenſe, and on ſuch an oc- 
caſion I would have done juſt the ſame thing, If 


any child of mine was to refuſe to marry the man 
that I, in my prudence, care, and wiſdom, had 


choſen for her, I would turn her adrift, and ſhe 
| ſhould ſeek her fortune, if ſhe would not take that 
I had provided for her. But, thank heaven! I 


am not in danger of any ſuch trials; ; my girls have 
no wills but mine; they will joyfully give their 
hands wherever I ſhall direct them. 


Sir Rich, [4/ ide to Emilia.) May I | believe Mr. 
Martin ? 1 
m. 
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En. Nothing but inſult was wanting, Sir, to 


compleat your 9 conduct. 
(Aſide to Sir Richard. 


Mr. Mar. Ah ha! whiſpering ! whiſpering ! 
you lovers have always your ſecrets, Emilia can- 
not I ſuppoſe yet bring herſelf to ſay tender things 
but in a whiſper ; in a little time, Sir Richard, 
ſhe will ſpeak them more audibly. 

Em. [Afide. Provoking | ] Really, Sir, I 
have nothing ſo tender to ſay, but that I might 
proclaim it by the town-crier. 


Mr. Mar. A prude to the laſt minute, Sir Richard, 
Don't you love prudery ? ha, Sir Richard. 

Sir Rich. Whatever Miſs Martin is, Sir, I muſt 
love; though I confeſs I have not hitherto been 
prejudiced in favour of prudes, 5 


Mr. Mar. That is one of the follies of you young- 
ſters. When I was young, all women were prudes. 
could not get my wife to confeſs ſhe loved me, 
even as we went to church to be married; I would 
not have married a woman who was not a prude, 
can tell you that. 


Sir Rich. A man who ſhould now be of fo ſin- 
gular a way of thinking would be in great danger 
of dying a bachelor, 


Mr. Mar. That's true, that's true. Women 
are ſtrangely altered. Where could one then have 
found a girl, who, like Miſs Edmonds, would have 
ſhameleſly run away from her father? 


Car. Dear Sir, do not caſt ſuch a Nn on 
Miſs Edmonds; the did not leave her tather vo- 
luntarily ; he cruelly turned her out of doors; 


and lo far was ſhe from being ſeduced from her 
uty 
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duty by any man, that all this was brought upon 
her by refuſing a huſband ; you might better call 


her offence an exceſs of prudery, than cenſure it 
as indecent, 


Mr. Mar. You think Lord 1 ſo odi- 
ous, I ſuppoſe, that an extraordinary ſtep receives 
ſome excuſe, by being done to avoid marrying 
him; but I proteſt I don't ſee that: I cannot 
think him ſo very diſagreeable as to juſtify her 


diſobedience in any degree; an abſolute juſtifica. 


tion is impoſſible, for a modeſt girl ought to ſee 
only with her father's eyes; whatever defects ſhe 
may fancy in the man, if her father thinks him 2 
fit huſband for her, ſhe may be ſure he is ſo; it 
is time enough for a woman to diſcover her huſ- 
band's merits after ſhe is married to him. 


Em. (Fine doctrine !) [Afide.] But ſuppoſe, Sir, 


| ſhe ſhould never diſcover his merits at all? 


Mr. Mar. She muſt then blame her want of diſ- 
cernment, and endeavour, by a double portion of 
attention and obedience, to make him amends for 
her culpable blindneſs, 


Em. (A hard leſſon to learn.) 2 Did 
you hear, Sir, whether Sir Jeffery's anger begins 
to ſubſide ? 


Mr. Mur. Subſide how ſhould it ſubſide, ex- 
cept ſhe returns to her duty? No, no, fool as he 
is, he cannot be ſo very filly as to forgive her on 
any other terms. But I wonder you ould think 


it worth while to enquire about her. I am {ure 


my daughters are too dutiful to have any_ concern 
for ſo diſobedient a girl. I know you blame ber 
as much as I do. | = 


En. You do me but Juſtice, Sir, in believing 
3 her diſobedience; yet I have particular 
reaſon 
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reaſon to pity her, as I am not ſure her refuſal of 
Lord Leſſingham was not in ſome meaſure owing 
to her regard for my ſiſter, which made her diſ- 
like the man, who ſhe thought had behaved ill to 
Caroline. | | OT. | 
Mr. Mar. A pretty fancy, indeed | No, child, 
take my word for it, that was a recommendation; 
there never yet was a girl who did not like a man 
the better for deſerting another woman for her, 
You all love to triumph over a rival; and never 
find any great charms in a man that you have not 
rendered inconſtant. 


Em, Pardon me, Sir, if I take the liberty of 
ſaying you do us injuſtice; if any woman thinks 
in the way you attribute to us all, ſhe mutt be at 
once the vaineſt, and the fillieſt, of her ſex; for 
a ſmall degree of common ſenſe and common ob- 
ſervation would convince her, that the man whom 
ſhe has rendered inconſtant to another, ſome other 
will as eaſily make inconſtant to her; and ſhe has 
little reaſon to rejoice in gaining a victory over a 
rival, when ſhe could not do it without, at the 
ſame time, conquering thoſe principles in her lover, 
which alone could deſerve her eſteem. | 


Mr. Mar. Why, child, thou really would'ſt have 
made- a pretty miſtreſs for a hero in romance. 
Thou may'ſt perhaps fancy Sir Richard and I 
ſhall believe thee, and admire thy fine-ſpun no- 
tions; but we know the ſex too well; don't we, 
Sir Richard? | 

Sir Rich. Though I allow Miſs Emilia's ſenti- 
ments are not common, yet, Sir, as ſhe declares . 
them, I cannot doubt their being ſincere; and I 
admire them the more, as they are wholly diſin- 
tereſted ? for ſhe muſt be ſenſible that no man 
can be inconſtant to a woman like her; and tho? 


ſhe 
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ſhe might triumph over many, ſhe can never have 
a rival, 


Em. 1 am ſorry, Sir, I cannot pay the ſame 
compliment to your ſincerity that you did to mine, 


but you have really taken it a note too high, my 


credulity cannot reach it. 


Mr. Mar. Why, ay, I think he has ww it a 


lictle too high; but there is ſome civility in tel- 
ling a lye to pleaſe you. 


Em. The favour is too common, . to excite 
much gratitude. 


Car. ¶ Aſide to Sir Richard.] You out} better 
pleaſe your miſtreſs by contriving to get us abroad, 
than by a thouſand compliments; for we want to 
call on Mis Edmonds, but neither of us dare men- 
tion it, for fear of a prohibition. 


Sir Rich. [Aſide to Caroſine.] Thank you for 
giving me an opportunity of obliging. Upon my 
word Mr, Martin is ſuch good company, that with 
him the time flips away ſtr: angely, and one forgets 
that a fine eng is running to waſte. Will you 
not take a walk, ladies? It is almoſt a ſin not to 
enjoy this fine weather. 


Car. My ſiſter and I were thinking of taking 2 
walk when my father came in. 


Mr. Mar. It is rather late; however, I can 
truſt my girls under your care, Sir Richard; 
their ſafety 1s now almoſt as much your buſineſs 
as mine, 


Sir Rich. The truſt you put in me, Sir, confers 


both pleaſure and honqur, which few truſts do. 


Give me leave to conduct you, ladies, [Exeunt. 


SCENE 
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SCENE CHANGES. 


Enter Lord BRUTON and Lord L.ESSINGHAM, 


Lord BxuToN. | 
DON my honour, Leſſingham, this rebuff is 
mortifying; I proteſt I pity thee, to be 
diſappointed of ſuch a fine girl is a hard caſe, it 
pride had nothing to do in it. I cannot imagine 


how thou can'ſt put ſo good a face on the matter. 


Lord Leſſ. My pride, my lord, is not much 


wounded ; I was never puppy enough to expect 


every woman to like me; and though I acknow- 
ledge Miſs Edmonds to be a very fine woman; 
yet I confeſs ſhe had made no impreſſion on my 
heart, 


Lord Bru. I did not imagine that impreſſion ſo 
difficult to make, I thought your heart tolerably 
ſuſceptable ; and faith I know no woman, who in 
my opinion, has a better right to it. 


Lord Leſſ. Poſſibly, my lord, I might have 
thought ſo too, had not another woman fixed her 
image there. I will not pretend to conceal from 


your lordſhip, that a young lady, more touching, 


though. perhaps not more beautiful, had won my 


affe ctions before I ſaw Miſs Edmonds; and ſhe 
kept her ground ſo well, that although my obe- 


dience to your commands made me quit her, to 
pay my addreſſes to Mis Edmonds; yet her 
iow . charms 
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charms could not exclude the firſt cate from 
her place in my heart. 


Lord Bru. And my who may this yung lady 
be ? 


Lord 2 Miſs Caroline Aude j the youngeſt 
daughter of a country gentleman of fortune, who 
is ſtill at this place. Her beauty, the ſweet gen- 
tleneſs of her diſpoſition, her modeſty, and good 
ſenſe, were to me irreſiſtible; her fortune, I fear, 
18 Debt inferior to Miſs Edmond's ; but if 


your lordſhip would kindly conſent to my marriage 


with her, I ſhould be indebted to you for the bap- 
pineſs of that life I have derived from you; and 
would endeavour to ſupply, by prudence and œco- 
nomv, the deficiency in her fortune; which, tho 
| I have no doubt but it will be a genteel one, Can- 
not, I am ſenſible, be equal to what your fon 
might demand, 


Lord Bru, Then TI am ſenſible ſhe cannot do for 
my ſon. Let me tell you, you would make but 
a very ungenteel figure on her genteel fortune. [ 
cannot pretend to provide you with the means ol 
indulging your whims; a nobleman, with an in- 
cumbered eſtate, can ſpare but little from his own 
occaſions ; there tore, Sir, your Miſs Martin, with 
all her numerous virtues and graces, can ben no 
daughter of mine. | 


Lord Lefſ. If your lordſhip knew her, I am per- 
ſuaded you would think ſhe would do honour to 
_ family. | 


Lord Bru. Oh! my family "FR not want ho- 
nour; I warrant you it has honour enough, .t 
ſtands in more need of being enriched, Take my 
word for it, a wife is but an incumbrance at beſt, 


but a poor one is the devil. If I were to humour 
| your 


| form any, but the matrimonial connexion. 
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your preſent whim, you would be a miſerable dog 
2 year hence. Love is but a ſhort-lived folly, if 
it does not lead a man into the curſed nooſe cf 
matrimony. 


Lord Lf. The matrimonial nooſe is now no 
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gordian knot ; we have learnt a way of untying it 

almoſt as eaſily as our garters, therefore I ſhould 

ſuppoſe it muſt have loft much of its terrors in the 

eyes of thoſe who heretofore thought it molt for- oy 


—_— 
BEE? 
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midable: but I was never among that number; 
and no one who knows Miſs Caroline Martin can 
doubt the happineſs of being united to her; if your 
lordſhip would have the goodneſs to conſent to my 
being ſo, the firſt buſineſs of my life ſnould be to 
ſhew my gratitude. ; 
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Lord Bru. No, no, you would ſoon find your- 
ſelf curſedly bit, I aſſute you, and I will not be 
acceſſary to a thing of which you would ſo ſoon re- 
pent. Beſide, I ſuſpe& that the obedience you 
boaſt was a meer cheat, and that Miſs Edmond's 
refuſal was owing to the coolneſs of your addreſſes, 
if not to the more diſcouraging acknowledgments 
of your paſſion for this girl; but that trick ſhall 
not ſucceed : you and your Miſs Martin may ſettle 
what other kind of connexion you pleaſe, I do not 
trouble my head about ſuch things; but, depend 
upon it, if you marry her, not one penny of for- 
tune ſhall you ever have from me. | 
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Lord Leſſ. And take my word for it, my lord, 
Miſs Martin is not a girl with whom a man can 


Lord Bru. Well, I ſhall not diſpute the virtue of 
your Lucretia, it is your buſineſs, not —_— 5 
: 85 alt 
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faith J have no deſign upon her, But can you tell 0 
me what is become of Miſs Edmond's ? - 
"OE" Leſ. I can, my lord. In patiing by the = 
White Houſe this evening I !zw Mrs. Henbury at 
one of the windows, and cn enquiry found ſhe and nol 
Miſs Edmonds had been there abont an honr. [I _ 
thought it incumbent on me, who had unintenti- 10 
onally been the cauſe of "is baniſhment from her a 
fatber's houſe, to enquire after her health, and of- 
fer any (-riices in my power; flattering myſelf 6 
that not wi! nftand: ig ſhe was averſe to marrying * 
me, IH fo fair in her opinion, that ſhe. would my 
not fear making an improper uſe of any com- 5 
mand: witt: which ſhe ſhould favour me. = 
Lord Bru. Lefſingham, you confirm my ſuſpi- 
cion of your having acted an underhand part in L 
this affair ; had not her refuſal been concerted he- "Me" 
tween yon, it is impoſſible you ſhould be ſo free dy 
from reſentment. _ part 
Lord Le Upon my honour, my 3554, however * 
repugnant to my inclinations, my bende to your pert 
lordſhip's commands were ſo implicit, that I trans- but! 


fcrred my addreſſes from Miſs Martin to Miſs Ed- Wil | ey, 
mond's, without giving either of them the leaſt WM me. 
reaſon to ſuppoſe my doing ſo was owing to any Wl but! 
— thing but inconſtancy. I really was aſſiduous in ſubje 
my courtſhip, though I will not pretend to ſay, N bd 
that I wiſhed to be ſucceſsful. I met with fo lit- vom 
tle encouragement, that I was ſenſible I had no nee; 
chance of her hand, except ſhe were actuated by girl 

the ſame motive that I was ; and this morning ſhe 
told me her determination, from which I in vain v 

endeavoured to prevail with her to recede; there- 

fore, I was not ſurprized at the anſwer ſhe gave 
Sir Jeffery, nor can J have any right to be mow 

| | | | 8 
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ed that ſhe does not chuſe to marry me, for which 


am. conſcious ſhe may have many good reaſon s. 
Could I but hope, my dear Sir, that you would re- 
ward my ready obedience by conſentin 


Lord Bru. No more of that, Leſſingham, I am 
not fool enough to think your obedience very meri- 
torious ; if nothing but my bleſſing depended on 
my conſent, I am apt to believe you would be leſs 
obedient, But how did you find Miſs Edmonds? 


Lord Leſſ. Leſs diſtreſſed than I expected. She 
bears her father's cruelty with patience and forti- 
tude, as far as it concerns herſelf ; but ſeems great- 
ly affected on her mother's account, whoſe ſpirits 
are leſs able to ſupport this treatment of her be- 
loved daughter. | | 


Lord Bru. Though TI cannot blame Sir Jeffery 
for his juſt ſeverity, yet I ſhall wait on the young 
lady, to expreſs my concern for having borne any 
part in the cauſe of her misfortune; ſuch beauty 
a5 hers makes one prodigiouſly compaſſionate. I 
have hitherto been little addicted to that idle im- 
pertinence of grieving ſor other people's ſufferings, 
but her's touch me very nearly. Of all the girls 
lever ſaw, ſhe moſt ſuits my taſte. I am tired of: 
the whining and the tender, they are all alike; 
but Miſs Edmonds commands one's admiration and 
ſubjeQion, with ſuch dignity and ſpirit, that ſhe 
ſubdues at once. I know ſome men like beſt the 
women who ſteal the heart, but to me that is 
meer filching, petit-larceny work; give me the 
girl who robs me of it vi et armis. 


Vouk 26 =_ 
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Lord Lf. If your lordſhip would have the good. 
neſs to undertake her cauſe, I ſhouid imagine the 
influence fricvdſhip muſt give you over Mr. Ed. 
monds, who governs Sir Jeffery, would enable you 
to bring about a reconciliation, ES. 


Lord Bru. By no means. Edmonds is not + 
man to be influenced by friendſhip ; and I am apt 
to believe is curſedly out of humour at preſent, by 
which, perhaps, his niece ſuffers; for I hear a pro- 
ſecution is begun againſt him and others, which, 
ſhould the charge be proved, would render Eng. 
land no agreeable abode to him. He is ſo down 
in the mouth, that I could not perſuade him to 

come abroad this evening. 


Lord Leſſ. Want of ſpirit, rather than want of 
ſpirits, might be the occaſion of that, my lord; 
for Jack Allerton is come down brim-full of fire 

and fury, determined either to fight or cane him; 
which, 1 fancy, will confine Mr. Edmonds pretty 
cloſely to the houſe. 5 


Lord Bru. Why, yes, I do not know but it may; 

he is a man of peace; he does not love blood- 
ſhed. I remember him formerly a great bluſterer, 
but unfortunately he one day, like poor Bobbadil, 
was faſcinated, planet-ſtruck, and got well caned; 
ſince which time his manners have correſponded 
better with his mind. | 


Lord Leſſ. May I, my Lord, take the liberty of 
ſaying, that I wonder how ſo deſpicable a fellow 
got admitted into the company of men of faſhion ; 
for though vice is no impediment, meanneſs and 
cowardice generally are ſo, : 
| Lord 


n; 


2rd 
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Lord Bru. Oh he is the moſt uſeful fellow in 
the world. There is no kind of ſervice he will not 
do his friends. This very afternoon he gave me a 
friendly hint ; for on my expreſſing my admiration 
of his niece, "he gave me to underſtand, that if I 


, managed the matter cleverly, I might turn her 


preſent diſtreſs to my advantage, but that I muſt 
take this with me, ſhe has too much ſenſe to be 
deceived, and too much pride for voluntary ſeduc- 
tion. 


could he venture to affront your lordſhip by ſuch 
an intimation ! Did you not chaſtiſe his 1nſolence ? 


| Lord Bru. No, faith; it was well meant, you 
know ; it was kind to me, though but a raſcally 
trick upon her. However, I have no intention of 
making uſe of this piece of his friendſhip ; I don't 
love unfair dealing in theſe matters; nor was I ever 
fond of enterprize. A kind-hearted girl never 


found me ſqueamith, but I ſhould not chuſe to en- 


rap any woman, I cannot ſay but I could very 
well like a more laſting connexion with Miſs Ed- 
monds; were there much chance, that ſhe who 
refuſed the ſon, would accept the father; her 


charms and her fortune together would ſufficiently | 
ſweeten the matrimonial cup. But it is too late 


to go to her to-night ; I will ſend an inquiry after 
her health, and wait on her to-morrow morning. 
[Exit, 


Lord LT 3 ſuch a father as mine is a 


better lecture againſt rakery than ever was deli- 
If his example corrupted 
my manners in my earlieſt youth, it has made 


vered from the pulpit. 


ſome 


Lord Leff. The villain ! deteſtable raſcal! how 
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ſome amends, by reforming them, ſince J arrived 
at an age, when the underſtanding becomes able 
to contend with appetite. No man could continue 
vicious who: had a living inſtance daily before his 
eyes, how contemptible vice renders an old man, 
Strange, that any one ſhould chuſe to give up the 
two beſt things man can enjoy on earth, his own 
approbation, and the eſteem of others !—eſpecial. 

ly, that for ſo poor a conſideration as age will al. 
tow him, he ſhould forfeit the reſpect, the vene- 
ration due to his years, if his conduct correſponded 
properly with them. Yet ought I not to be more 
mild in my cenſure, fince I fear I owe my juſter 
ſenſe of theſe things rather to my Caroline, than 
to reflection? but if love began the work, reaſon 
has helped to perfect it; and mercenary as my 
father is, I have this conſolation, virtue will be 
 Fewarded, even though love ſhould be denied indul. 
gence. Yet to that denial I cannot eaſily ſubmit; 
I muſt try other means. of prevailing with my fa- 

ther. Ver know of none that promiſe me ſuc- 
ceſs——1 will ſee my Caroline again to-morrow ; 
the fight of her may awaken my invention, and 
inſpire me with fame ſucceſsful thought, [ Exil. 
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mould not be ſuffered to attend her, and to endea- 


vour, by 
her ſome of the thouſand anxious hours I have coſt 


her. 
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I fear my mother is ſo ill that ſhe knows 
not how to leave her. Cruel fate ! that I 


my tender cares and attentions, to repay 


5 SCENE 
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SCENE UN. 


Enter Mrs. HENBURY. | 
WV : F \ 4 


Of Henbury, how is my dear mother ? Your 


long ſtay has kept me on the rack, 
Mrs. en. I wiſh Teould relieye your uncaſineſs ; 


but alaſs | I have no good news to tell you, except 
it be that lady Edmonds's health is no more affected 
han one mult neceſſarily expect. If the frame is 
delicate, the ng; cannot be at eaſe when the mind 


is ciſtrbſle. [7 7 5 1 5 2 


Har. Alas ! I hoped that the night might have 


calmed her mind, and reflexion abared mer appre- 
henſions for me. 


Mrs. Hen. So far your hopes were anſwered; | 
ſhe roſe this morning more compoſed, more reſign- 
ed, and Mr, Henbury felt great conſolation - from 
the favourable change; but it laſted not long. About 
an hour before 1 went thither, her ſervant had in- 
formed her, that private orders had juſt been given 


for 


by Sit Jeffery, to run ran all things ready 


hy gon woes Ann e 4. men 
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for. his departure this evening, when he, intended 
ſetting out for London with Mr. Edmonds, 


Har. With my uncle 


Mrs. Hen. With him. Thomas, it ſeems, is 
enamoured with lady Edmonds's maid, and there- 
fore could not forbear divulging a ſecret fo diſagree- 
able to him. He tells her alſo, that Mr. Edmonds 
has often endeavoured to prevail with Sir Jeffery to 
go with him to town, but he always reſiſted his 
perſuaſions, alledging that he could not leave his 
Harriet; but that impediment being removed, he 
now made little reſiſtance. 


Far. I fear my uncle has ſome bad views in this. 


Mrs, Hen, It cannot admit of a doubt, He will 
certainly make all poſſible advantage of having him 
in his power. Small as my lady's influence appears, 
ſhe has been able by her vigilance to fruſtrate many 
of Mr. Edmonds's deſigns : ſhe inſpires him with 
that awe, which the wicked cannot help feeling in 
the preſence of ſpotleſs virtue, and inflexible inte- 
grity. He is ſenſible that ſhe is thoroughly ac- 


quainted with his vileneſs, and has often relinquiſh- 


ed deſigns againſt Sir Jeffery's fortune, when he 
has found they were diſcovered, rather than drive 
her to a neceſſity of laying open his whole conduct 
to his brother, leſt truth ſhould prevail over art: 
and this he might the better do, as ſhe has never 
attempted to obſtru& his obtaining a great ſhare of 


Sir Jeffery's income, ſince that leſs affected her 


children than herſelf ; the only perſon whoſe inte- 
reſts ſhe ever neglected. He has therefore long 
wiſhed to get him from my lady, and in all proba- 

LAS ” | bility 
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bility will keep him ſo till he has defrauded him, 


by one means or other, of his whole fortune. 
[= Har. T his is really an alarming conſideration. 
des Een. It has not only renewed, but increaf. 


ed Lady Edmonds's anxiety. She fears your 
being deprived of your whole inheritance ; and ex- 


' poſed to that poverty through life, which filled her 


with uneaſineſs, when ſhe 6 it of a 
ſhorter duration. 


Hor. But bow can that be ? The greateſt part 
of my father's eſtate is ſettled on his heir-male; 
whenever therefore I aflert my claim as that heir, 
it muſt be reſtored to me. 


Mrs. Hem. It will be half the world over before 
that time. Mr. Edmonds's extravagance is ſuch, 
that no money can continue long in his poſſeſſion; and 
for his own ſecurity, he will certainly take care firſt 
to have the eſtate fold ; which, as he is preſumptive 
heir, may be done with the help of a little deceit, and 
he will eaſily contrive, when it is reduced into ſpe- 
cie, both portable and current, to — your 
eig one ſhilling. 


Har This is really a very aukward circum- 
ſtance; 3 but if my mother enjoys a ſufficient degree 
of affluence for her life, my own poverty could not 
affli&t me, were it not for one cruel conſequence ; 
it entirely depriyes me of all hope of obtaining my 
Emilia, ſhould fortune fo far ſtand my friend, as to 
prevent her marriage with Sir Richard. 


Mrs. 


rs. 
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Mrs. Hen. Is it poſlible that in your preſent di- 
ſtreſs you can find leiſure to think of your unlucky 
paſſion for her? | | 


Har. My dear Henbury, it is my greateſt di- 
ftreſs. If I could as well bear being*deprived of Emilia 
as of my fortune, you would not ſee me very uneaſy. 
Her determined obedience to her father, touches me 
more nearly than all other evils put together. In- 
deed when J enjoy her preſence, I can feel no other. 
The happieſt hour I ever paſſed was laſt night, 
while ſhe was condoling with me on my unfortunate 
ſituation, The tender affection ſhe expreſſed, 
charmed me to ſuch a degree, that forgetting all 
my promiſes, I was on the very point of diſcovering 
the ſecret of my diſguiſe, and declaring the ardour 
of my paſſion ; when a meſſage from Lord Bruton, 
by a ſeaſonable interruption, gave me leiſure to re- 
collect myſelf. | 


Mrs. Hen. You did not foreſee how great a 
loſer you would be by that diſcovery. It is to your 
diſguiſe that you owe all the innocent, tender, ex- 
preſſions of affection that ſo much charm you. 
Were that removed, determined as ſhe is to obey 
her father, you could expect only to be avoided 
when it was poſſible, and when it was not, to be 
treated with rigor. So far from making any return 
to your love, Her principles would even forbid her 


liſtening to it. 


Har, But how tranſient is the pleaſure I receive 
from her affeQtion ! it is ſoon damped by the thought 
of Sir Richard Luton. When Iſee the time ap- 
proaching that will give her to his arms, all her af- 

5 A 5 feddionate 
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fectionate expreſſions, and little tender careſſes, are 
daggers to my heart, Could I lay afids my diſ- 
guiſe, the friendſhip ſhe now feels might be convert. 
ed into love, and love is generally me" — to 
conquer . © 


171 M aner 

| Mre. 3 Not in e Y as Maike; 
you might very probably render her unbappy, but 
you could not- make her diſobedient. I am per ſuad- 
ed, however painful the taſk, ſhe will always force 
her heart to conform to her duty. It might prove 
tefractory, but ſhe would rather _ law i in- 
| _—_ its ſtubbornneſe. 10 


Har. How Gothen ie i is we: juſtice done to 
thoſe we love ! while you increaſe my deſpair, you 
ſoſten it by the praiſe you give to her who is the 
cauſe of it. Yet might not one be excuſed far 
quarrelling with merits that | deſtroy ones's hopes 
But though my happineſs depends on it, I know 
not mow to wiſh hera virtue leſs. 


2 


E 
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Ener EMILIA and CaROLiNg, 


MAT! my, Carcline l how kind you 


1 


Em. Vou would have ſeen us two hours ago, my 
Harriet, might we have indulged our impatience; 
but we were obliged to make breakfaſt for my fa- 
ther, who I thought would never, releaſe us; and 
to compleat my uneaſineſs we met Lord Leſſing- 
ham in our way, who detained us, I thought, an 
age; but Ldurft not leave him and Caroline toge- 
ther, for fear ill luck ſhould bring my father that 


way, | 


Har. Though J have longed: with the utmoſt 
impatience to ſee you, yet I cannot be ſo ſelfiſh as 
to repine at your laſt detention; and I dare ſay 
Caroline and you differ ſo much in the Kees Wage" . 
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of time, that ſhe will tell r me it was | but a few mi- 


nutes. 


Car. Indeed I ſhould peak more nearl y the 


truth, were I to ſay ſo; but Emilia's impatience 
would have thought a ſecond long. Her anxiety 
for you has neither allowed her any fleep in the 
night, nor ony peace ſince ſhe was up. She has 


not known a word that has been ſaid to her to-day, 


was more at croſs purpoſes with my father than 
ever he was with her, and to Lord Leſſingham ſhe 
was actually rude. It was for tunate for Sir Richaid 
he did not come in her way, ſhe would have forgot 
the favour of laſt night, which procured him more 
ſmiles, than be had received from her from the 
time of their firſt acquaintance. I am ſure the meet. 
ing of her this morning muſt be a worſe omen than 
ing a hare or a raven. | 


| "IS Iost A8. how that might be, but Iam 


ſure a rencontre with a lover is a moſt reviving 
cordial, How my Caroline's tongue runs this morn- 
ing! like the lady in the Mock Doctor, ſhe is mak- 
ing herſelt amends for paſt dumbneſs by her preſent 
volubility. The dumb pulſe is indeed ſeldom a ma- 
| lady of long, cantinvance | in our ſex. 


Har. Thanks to my dear Emilia for hes kind 
2 and thanks to my Caroline for telling it 

By feeling for my ſorrows, Emilia, you dil- 
— them; nothing can afflict me, that brings with 
it a Noe of the, tenderneſs of your inendſhip, 


OD 0 meet a Joer! is, I allow, begitining a 
day agreeal le enough to make one ſet out in one's 
courſe with ' ſome harmony of ſpirits ; but Tam ſure 


Lord 


1e 


rd 
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Lord Leſſingham ſaid nothing to me half ſo flatter- 
ing as what Harriet has now addreſſed to you, Emi- 
lia, It is a pity you are not a man, Harriet, you 
would make love prettier than any one breathing. 
What a loſs her ſex is to you, Emily; what an in- 
finite number of fine things would ſhe whiſper in 


your ear? we ſhould abſolutely all pine away with 


Envy, | 1 | 


Em. I believe, indeed, your lovers would be 


diſtanced ; but, to ſay the truth, it is better as it 
is; Harriet Edmonds is the moſt amiable of friends, 


but Harry Edmonds would be the moſt dangerous 


of lovers. I ſhould not only be ſorry ſhe ſhould 


change her ſex, but I deſire that my lovers may be 
as unlike her as poſſible, except it were the man I 
am to marry : for though | hope always to keep my 
heart in proper ſubjection to my duty, yet I do not 
chuſe to have any contention with it. My defire of 
victory is not great enough to make me wiſh for a 


battle. | 


Har. Do you then think, Emilia, that a change 


in my ſex would alter the nature of your affection? 


and that you ſhould in that caſe make as perfect a 


return to my love, as you do to my friendſhip ? | 


Em. I cannot anſwer that queſtion with any cer- 
tainty, there being no point on which I am more 
ignorant; but I have heard Platonic love fo ex- 
ploded by argument, and ſeen it ſo diſgraced by 
practice, that I have always ſufficiently doubted of 
its exiſtence, to determine me never to make the 


experiment. If there is no ſuch thing, either my 


affection muſt on the preſent ſuppoſition change its 


nature, or you muſt, by ceaſing to be a woman, 


ceaſe 
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ceaſe to be amiable; and I ſee no reaſon why meer- 
ly a change of ſex ſhould have that effect, as all 
the qualities of mind or heart, for which I eſteem 
you, would equally pleaſe, whether you were 
dreſſed in a coat, waiſtcoat, and 2 or a 

negligee and blond- cap. 


Mrs. Hen. A bag-wig then 5 confi re her to 
thar; you don't think ſhe would be equally amiable 
in a ſhort bob, a ſcratch, or a brigadier ? | 


Car. Oh no! every woman would wiſh her lover 
A little of a beau. | 


e 
Her. Upon my word, Caroline, we are much ; 
obliged to Lord Leſſingham for having reſtored you 1 
to your natural vivacity. His converſation was cer- q 
tainly peculiarly enlivening this morning. = 5 


Car. Not if I had as little faith in Platonic love 
as my ſiſter has; for I ſee no reſouree for us but h 
ſcaring into Platonics. He frankly acknowledges 4} 
he has little hopes of his father's conſent, having 
been rebuffed in an attempt he has made to gain 
it; but I am fo well pleaſed with finding I have 
not loſt his affection, that I am very ready to riſe 4 
to the ſublime, and i imagine I can be very happy in bor 
my Platoniſm. | | 


Em. 1 believe you /conkds but depend upon it, _ 
Caroline, you will not find the ſame ſublimity in * 
his lordſhip's affections. There is more earth, and 
leſs ſpirit in the compoſition of man; they are 
formed of groſſer particles; and you muſt not ex- He 
peQ his lordſhip*s Platonics to hold out many years, ak 
if lord Bruton ſhould continue — i 

Ar. 


9 


THEDI8OUTSE as 


Car. But if love is denied us, you may allow a 
tender friendſhip to exiſt between us, 


Em. Yes; ; when years have robbed you of 
charms, and his lordſhip of his paſſions, I wil al. 
low you may feel a very ſincere and tender friend- 
ſhip for each other, but not til then; for though [ 
ſuppoſe it poſſible before, m the Experiment is too 


hazardous. 


Har. I hope you will not be rnduab#ck make the 
experiment, while it is attended with any hazard ; 
but that Lord Bruton will be brought to conſent to 
fo proper an union, and give you leave to love as 
long as a reaſonable pair can expect: a tender friend- 
ſhip may then ſucceed, and be be indulged without 
wy Ganger. | 2a 


Mrs, Hen. And perhaps they will be no > loſers 
4 the exchange. | 


Har. Hum — that 1 don't know. 


My+. Hen. Do'nt you think a calm, mild, clear 
evening, more agreeable than the ſcorching heat 
and dazzling brightneſs of a noon- day ſun? 


Har. No: the ſun enlivens the mind, and gilds 
every proſpect; it vivifies all nature, and reno 
noon the moſt glorious part of the day. 


Em. Each has its charms ; but I am of Mrs. 
Henburys opinion, I think” the ferenity of a ine 
evening is moſt 3 7 
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Car. 1 agree with you. Ariſing ſun is a charm- 
ing object, whereas in its meridian it dazzles 


one's eyes, and renders one too blind to ſee it 


at all. 


Har. 1 1 more cally be brought over to 
your ſide of the queſtion, if evening were not 
ſo frequently attended by —_ and Chilling 
breezes. 


Car. Oh! but we exclude all ſuch * from 
our evening. 


Mrs. Hen. 1 fear then your evenings are as little 
to be found as the conſtant brightneſs of a meridian 
ſun. I find you ate all unreaſonable. Nothing 
can properly regulate our expectations, but the ex- 
perience gained by frequent diſappointments. 


Car. May our Inexperience then remain as long 


as poſſible ; wiſdom is too dearly mon ol di 


appointments. 


Mrs. Hen. T bat may be, but we are not free 
to chuſe whether we will, make the purchaſe or 


not, it is a commodity forced upon! us. 


Fl 


Enter SAN AN T4 7 og) 


Serv. Lord D madam, RES] leave to 
wait upon you. 


Hur. Lord Broton: why f ſhould 15 viſit me . J 


nne Fir 


Mrs. Hen. That you can learn 7 from him | 
eily 


a a 18 8 "CIS 
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Me 
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or 


if, | 
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ſelf, but receive him by all means ; perhaps he 


may be attempting a reconcilation between you and 
your father. = 


Har. That weld be an obligation indeed ; ; and 
think in ſome ſort he owes it me. Deſire him to 
walk up. | 


En. We will leave you, and return when you 
are more at leiſure. 


Har. Don't go away, . take this opportu- 
nity of bringing him acquainted with Miſs Caro- 
line; her very appearance will juſtify his ſon, and 
nay turn out to their mutual benefit, 


Car. As high as you thought my ſpirits, they 
are not equal to ſuch an interview. His preſence 
would diſconcert me extremely, I am ſenſible I 
cannot ſtand the ſerutinizing obſervations of one 
who will behold me with a prejudice in my dis- 
favour, If I can paſs uncenſured by the impartial, 
it is as much as 2 can _— Therefore, adieu, 
my dear Harriet. 


Em. Good morrow, my 4 _— his lordſhip? $ 


viſit prove uſeful to you. 


Har. It ought to produce a confiderabla benefit, 
to compenſate for the preſent mortification it gives 


me, by depriving me of my dear friends. 
N Em. Car. and Mrs. Fu. 
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S CHW EH IV: 
Enter Lord BRU TON. 


HARRIZ r. 


OUR lordſhip does me an unexpeQed 
honour, | | 28 


Lord Bru, You have a right, madam, to expe 
every kind of reſpect that can be paid you; even 
our adoration, if you will accept them. 


Har. My ambition falls very ſhort of ſuch ex- 
pectations, my lord, and you will oblige me if you 
will forbear thoſe very high compliments, as I can- 
not ſuppoſe your lordſhip gave yourſelf this trouble 
only to flatter me, 8 ; 


Lord Bru. My motive for waiting on you, 


madam, was to beg pardon for the part I have un- 
intentionally had in cauſing your difference with Sir 
Jeffery ; and to make ſome apology for my ſon, 
who, I fear, gave you reaſon to doubt his affection; 


and by, at leaſt the coldneſs of his addreſs, deter- 


mined 


the c 
ſettle 


in- 
le 


JU, 


in- 
Sir 


2N, 


n; 


er- 
led 
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mined you to refuſe. your hand to a man who fo 


little de ſervꝰd you, 


Har. If J have any reaſon to find fault with 
Lord Leſſingham, it is for the too great aſſiduity of 
his addrefs. It might{do him honour as a ſon; but 
2s in my opinion ſincerity and juſtice to the woman 
he intended to marry, are as great duties as obedi- 
ence to a father, I cannot think he did much hon- 
our to his integrity, in endeavouring to perſuade me 
of his affections, when another woman was miſtreſs - 
of his heart, | | 


Lord Bru. He might perhaps have had a prior 
attachment z but it 1s impoſſible that a man who 
has ſeen you, can love any other woman. 


Har. If your lordſhip knew Miſs Caroline Mar- 
tin, even your exceſs of politeneſs could not lead 
you to hazard fo unmerited a compliment ; for 1 
aſſure you ſhe is very much my ſuperior in every 
thing that can captivate the heart of man. I ſhould 
have had a bad opinion of Lord Leflingham's taſte, 
had he not given her the preference: and though I 
have a right to complain of his pretending love to 
me, as it might have betrayed me into an union with 
à man ho muſt have accepted me with reluctance, 
yet your lordſhip has reaſon to be greatly pleaſed 
with his behaviour, as few ſons have given ſo ſtrong 
a proof of filial obedience. 


Lord Bru. As, for his obedience, I know pretty 
well in what eſtimation to hold it; he is ſenſible 
that my fortune is in my power, and when that is 
the caſe, few ſons ate undutiful. It is entails and 


ſettlements that make them refractory. | 
EE, | Har, 
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Har. Surely your lordſhip judges too ſeverely of 
your ſon's conduct; I cannot but think the deſire of R 
obliging you was his ſtrongeſt motive ; for he could 1 

ſcarcely imagine you could be offended at his at. t 
tachment to a woman every way ſo amiable and 1 
r 


deſerving as Miſs Martin. 
Lord Bru. Why look you, my dear madam, the 


moſt neceſſary qualification for my lord's wife is a 
large fortune ; ſuch an one would appear to me pe 
both amiable and deſerving, though I had not taken p 
the trouble of examining into her natural qualities; q 
but a poor angel could not be approved by me. y 
have a right to chuſe on different principles for my- 
ſelf. My fortune is my own, and I am under no h 
neceſſity of endeavouring to increaſe it. Love is 4 
my deity, and by his irreſiſtable power I ſwear, 
that I would prefer the poſſeſſion of this dear hand 5 
(taking Harriet's hand) to the greateſt fortune in 
the univerſe. 5 


Har. I find your lordſhip is deſirous of making m 
me amends, for the negle& of which you imagine 1 
your ſon was guilty ; but you may be aſſured it i WF t 

_ unneceſſary, as I have declared he performed hi WW cc 
part but too well for the credit of his probity. * 


Lord Bru. No, my angel, it is not by way of i} 
amends for the deficiency of another, but in obed- il 
ence to the dictates of my heart, that I profeſs mj. is 
ſelf devoted to you. I adored you from the fir 
moment I beheld you; and I ſhould have convinced i ih 
you by the moſt ſerious addreſs of the power your it 

cCharms had over me, had not I felt a reluctance 1 0 
— being the rival of my ſon, 4 l +. ... * 
| N ar. 
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Har. Were your lordſhip a younger. man, you 


would ſurprize me, by declaring ſo ſudden a paſſion. 


Nothing appears to me more idle than thoſe inſtan- 


| taneous impreſſions even on the youngeſt heart; 


but ſurely, my lord, at your time of day, a man 
muſt have more ſtrength and ſobriety of judgment, 
than to be liable to ſuch follies. . 


Lord Bru. My;dear girl, yon miſtake the point 


extremely, mine 15 the only age when ſo ſudden a 
paſſion is not a folly. Experience has taught me a 
quick diſcernment of a woman's merit. A man much 
younger than myſelf ſees not beyond externals ; he 
perceives clearly the features of the face, but he 
does. not in them diſcover the features of the mind; 
and thoygh a man much older might have the, diſ- 
Fernment of experience, e be wopld be 8 Tplly 
in him, /Pecaple he could not expect a return. 

Har. 80 — his lordſhip thinks himſelf mighty 
amiable then.— I wonder at what age he ſuppoſes a 
man ceaſes to be ſo. ¶ Aſide,] I don't doubt: but 
there is much ſolidity in your lordſhip s reaſpnings, 
therefore J ſhall, not diſpute the. propriety of your; 
conceiving 3. ſudden paſſion, but from part of your 
own argument I can convince you of the folly of 
chuſing me for its object, by aſſuring your lordſhip, 
that I cannot poſſibly return it. | 


oy 31011 Ya! 3.21 7 Js 1.3 . } 1 N 1 a f 1 8 
Lord Bru., My dear child, the choice of the 2" 
jeQ is not in our power. Your charms obtruded 


themſelves upon me involuntarily, and let me die if 
it is in my power to ceaſe to adore you; I muſt do 


ſo till the laſt hour of my life. 


Ha. 
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Har. That would be a lamentable degree of con- 
ſtancy, my lord. It is pity your lordfhip*s experi- 
ence did not enable you to diſcover the NN of 

my heart in the features of my face, it might, b; 
Killing all hope, have prevented this gigantic 1 
ſion from making ſo quick a * Really, the 
moſt inexperienced novice could not have fallen 
into a worſe ſcrape. But wiſdom will nod ſome- 
times, your lordſhip was certainly in a profound 
nap, When your heart received ſo deep an im 
9 


Lord Bru. You may treat my paſſi jon as 4 jeft, 
madam, and think what I have ſaid is no. more 
than common-place gallantry ; but upon my ſoul ! 
am be I love you to the utmoſt exceſs of paſ 
ſion; I adore you. 44 3 to an | yi you 
pleaſe ; nothing can yield me fo ppin ls bo 
doing you eee. onion - er 
chuſe; there is nothing ſo. difficult but I. will 
form i it with pleaſure, 83 | 


We The offer is really dec of a knig yy 
but T have no tafk to impoſe on y ap ppg Joue 
1 Least b a return of affeſtion reward perf * 
mance. T could propoſe an fer tial ſervice Ly your 
lordſhip's generoſity and compaſſion, if you would 
from thoſe motives undertake it. Ni. 


Cond Bru. Only point it out to we pw” believe it 
done. Speak it my angel; you will confer an. 
cternal pan y Canis me Dry: your 
cominands, 


_ I need not tet your edt, 0 that my iy 8. 
cle 


| mos 1 222 9 
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cle has great influence over my father ; ; if you 


would uſe the intereſt friendſhip gives you with 
the one, and your rank may entitle you to with the 


other, to effect à reconcihation between me and 


my father, I ſhould be moſt eſſentialy obliged 10 
you. Surely ſuch an advocate —— obtain my 
pardon. 


| Lord Bru. I will tell you, my angel how it 
e 


may be done at once ; give me leave to fay you 


have promis'd to bleſs me with your hand; ſuch a 


reparation of the offence which has exaſperated 
them, cannot fail of obtaining 1 | 


Her. Now my lord, though I anxioufly defire to 


be reſtored to my father's favour, yet I would not 


punchaſe the n * 4 falſhood, 


Lerd Bru. I did not mean n you ſhould, iy Jearef 
creature ; no, make it truth, and thereby render 
me the happieſt fellow 1 in the world. 


Har. That wouldnt bes means of making Eider 


your lordſhip or myſelf happy. Believe me it 
would anſwer neither of our purpoſes. ' Were I to 
agree to what you propoſe, there would be ſome- 
thing new in the denouement of my adventures; to 
be baniſhed my father's houſe for refuſing to marry 
a pretty young lord, and reſtored to it by marrying 


his father, No one could doubt but I was re- 


varded for the vexation I had endured. 5 mn : 

5 He These is | fachething very n in 
the relative terms of father and fon, they are apt 
to excite falſe ideas. Though there muſt be a good 


ny years difference in their ages, yet various 


things 
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things may take off from the conſequences of that 
indifference. Some men are older at thirty, than 
others at fifty; it is by the perſon and manners, and 
not by the pariſh regiſter, that we ſhould eſtimate 
eople's ages. I have known many men to whom 
f might have been father, who ought to have been 
conſidered as my ſeniors, if we had proper notion 
of youth and age; therefore, my angel, don't ima. 
gine Iam old becauſe 1 am a father. 


VV HE V 
Har. I give your lordſhip my word, I do not, 
I would as ſoon marry you now, as if you were but 
five and twenty; if I have any objection of that 
ſort to make, it is, that you are too juvenile. But 
the anno domini of your birth is of no importance 
in this affair. I have ſtronger reaſons for not 
accepting the honour your lordſhip- offers me; 
therefore, if I can obtain your interceſſion in my 
| favour on no other terms, I muſt be cotitented to 
relinquiſh all hopes of it. et, 3 000 
Lord Bru. You would have more reaſon to com- 
plain of that, my lovely girl, if you were not bent on 
depriving me of hope; but I can tell you I am an 
obſtinate fellow, I would as ſoon part with my life as 
with my hopes; and to ſhew that I have ſome de- 
pendance on your generoſity, I will ſerve you to the 
beſt of my power; and truſt to you for my reward. 


„Har. If your lordſhip expects any ſuch reward, 
as you hint at, I beg you! will not ſerve me: for 
you rate your ſervices at too high a price : but | 
imagined you would have thought it à kind of 
duty to endeavour to redreſs the. evil, which you 
have had a great ſhare in bringing upon me. 


Lord 
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Lord Bru. I have offered you the beſt amends 
in my power, but I ſubmit to yaur commands, and 


will endeavour to ſerve you from juſtice, ſince you 
will not allow me the more pleaſing motive of hope. 
— [Afde.] The devil take me if I do though; 


ſucceſs would ill anſwer my views ; if ſhe will not 


liſten to my propoſals now that ſhe is diſtreſſed, I 
ſhould certainly be rejected, were ſhe again re- 
ceived at home. If ſhe could be brought to marry 


me, there is no doubt of her father's approbation, 


Aloud. 
Well, what ſay you? my angel ! will you give me 


with all its convenient conſequences. 


leave to try my influence ? ? 
Har. If your lordſhip is fufcientl diſi ntereſted 
to do it from generoſity, I need not repeat, that 


I ſhould be — grateful, for ſo great an obli- 
gation. 


Enter SERVANT. 


hore Mr, Henbury, madam, deſires to ſpeak 
with you. 


Har. Shew him into the parlour. I am ve 
neſs. 

Lord Bru. Uſe no ceremony with me, my lovely 
girl, TI leave you; you will permit me to a 


you with my ſucceſs. 


Har. Your lordſhip will oblige me. 


* Ys ſeverally. 
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SCENE v 


| SCENE CHANGES TO SIX Jeyrany l 


 Houss. 


giy 
Lady EpmonDs, Str IrrrERx, Ar. 


EDMONDS. wh 
time 
Lor 
conc 


for | 
ſpeec 


Lady EDMONDS, 


Arm told, Bir Jeffery, but I cannot poſſibly be- 
lieve it, that you deſign leaving Tunbridge this 
afternoon. 


to an 
ways 


Sir Fe. [Aſide to Mr. Edmonds] Win ſhall Nen, 


me, 
Ifay? * 
N Ie wi 
2 Ack owfed it boldly. | 
* 8 y x | 297 ide to Sir Teffery 


Sir 
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Sir Feff. Yes, I do deſign it, and what of 
that? | EE t Bn. 


Lady Ed. In the preſent ſtate of our domeſtic 
affairs, I did not imagine you would have left the 
place; and leſs did I ſuppofe you would have done 
it in ſo ſecret a manner, and to the affliction you 
are ſenſible I muſt be under for the loſs of my 
daughter, add the unkindneſs of a huſband, | 


Sir Jeff. Heyday ! am I to aſk your leave to 90 | 
's to London? | | 


Lady Ed. No, ſurely ; but might I not reaſon- 
ably hope you would order me to accompany you ? 


Mr. Ed. My dear madam, that would have been 
giving you an unreaſonable trouble. Sir Jeffery's 
ſtay will not be long; it is therefore little worth 
while to remove you from a place, which is at this 
time of the year ſo much more agreeable than 
London. Beſide, the uneaſineſs Miſs Edmonds's 
conduQt has given my brother, renders it deſirable 
for him to ſeek relief from a change of place as 
ſpeedily as poſſible; and a lady's journey requires a 
long preparation. „ 
Lady Ed. I am ſo far from preferring this place 
to any other, that wherever my huſband is, will al- 
ways appear to me the moſt eligible abode; and to 


ſhall ſew you that no long preparation is neceſſary for 
me, I will very readily accompany Sir Jeffery to 
London this Afternoon, or even the next hour, if 
e will give me leave. 


Fer). = —Þ a 
Sir 2 


Sir 
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Sir Jeff. But if ſo be, that in caſe I chuſe to £0 
alone, you muſt ſtay here. Cannot I ſtir without 


having you at my elbow ? You will be putting me 


en leading W preſently, I ſuppoſe. 


Lady Ed. But, Sir Jeffery, what buſineſs him 
lat Tunbridge | ? I came hither only to attend you, 
My health does not require the waters, nor is my 
mind in a ſtate capable of ſharing the amuſement; 
of the place. | 


Mr. Ed. I dare ſay, madam, Sir Jeffery will 
have no objection to your lady ſhrp' 8 gong to your 
N 


Lady Ed. I ſhould be glad, Sir, to receive my 
anſwer from Sir Jeffery. 


Sir Feff. Why, if ſo be you br it from my 
brother, it is all one, he knows my mind, 


Lady Ed. I believe he does, becauſe he — 
it 1 his own. 


Mr. Ed. Nov, my dear madam, now you do me 
too much honpur; my brother knows he has al- 
ways governed me entirely, and indeed I have 
through life felt the benefit of being under his pru- 
dent direction. 


Sir Feff. So J have, my "Ay he has alway 
been a very dutiful brother to me; I have alway 
governed him, as one may ſay, with a wet finger 
and I believe he never had cauſe to repent it: pe 

a 
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will 
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my 
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alwa) 
finger 
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ha 


Tak Bis curisE 
haps ſome people may be briſker and more witty 
than I; but I am prudent, very prudent, a Jucicious. 


| Seiler, brother. A 1. 


Mr. Ed. Indeed T have always had the good for- 


tune to find you We Sir * you think deeply, - 
ſolidly. 


Sir Jeff. Ay, I am none of your flaſhy fellows; 
I love to go to the bottom of things, brother. 


Lady Ed. All this is little to my purpoſe, "Dive 


Sir Jeffery, permit me to accompany you. 


Sir Jeff. Once for all, my lady, I will not, 
brother and I will travel comfortably together, 
without being troubled with fiddle faddle women. 


Lady Fa. Give me leave to follow you ther. 


Sir Feff. That I et, and if ſo be, that, i in 
caſe. you pretend to come after me, | won't ſee 
you, I can tell you that; I will order the ſervants 
not to let you in. W hat, do you think there will 
not be people enough in Len if ſo be you 
don't thruſt yourſelf there. 

Lady Ed. But conſider, my dear, in how diffi- 
cult a ſituation you leave me. Should my poor 
Harriet beg pardon for her diſobedience, and ſeek a 
reconciliation, I ſhall not know how to act in your 
abſence. What anſwer can 1 give her, without 
your ſanction 


Mr. Ed. 1 ide to Sir refers ] She is endea- 


vouring 
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vouring to pump you, and wants to find out how 


long Harriet may venture do perſiſt in diſobedience, 
You muſt diſclatm all future connections with 
Rer., | | | 


Sir Feff. Why look you, wife, if in caſe ſhe | 


does, it is eaſy enough for you to know how to act. 
If ſo be ſhe promiſes to marry Lord Leflingham, 
ſend me word, but if ſo be ſhe does not, a fig for 
all ſhe can ſay, I will have nothing more to do with 


her; and you muſt ſend her word ſo; and refuſe to 


hear any more from her, or to let her ſpeak to you; 
] ſhall take care ſhe ſhall never be the better for 
me; there are lawyers enough in London to make 


that ſure enough. 


Lady Ed. Since, ſir, you can be ſo much impoſed 


upon by your worſt enemy, concealment is no 


longer of uſe; and, whatever may be the conſe- 
- quence to myſelf, I muſt tell you, that in Harriet 


you ſee your ſon and heir; no daughter, but a 
tor, your ofily ſon. | 


Sir Feff. How ! Harriet turned into a man! 


| Have I then a Son! a Son | an heir to my eſtate 
and title! 


Mr. Ed. This is a ſtranger metamorphoſis than 
any in Ovid. Be not impoſed upon, brother. This 
is the moſt impudent bare-faced fiction I ever heard. 
I beg your pardon, madam, the expreſſion may be 
harſh, but the impoſition is too atrocious. [A/rde.] 
Is it poſſible my curſed ſtars could play me ſuch a 
trick as this! | GODS | 


* 


Lady 


. 


— I 


well touch you nearly; but the pleaſure I receive 


you can beſtow on me. 


| ſelf ſo much his ſuperior in underſtanding, that you 
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Lady Ed. You may take what liberty you pleafe, 
Sir. I can excuſe the effects of ſo ſevere a diſap- 
pointment. 'To find all your views fruſtrated, may 


from it 1s a ſufficient conſolation under all the abuſe 


Sir Feff. But how can Harriet be a boy, -my 
lady? ſhe has been a girl ever ſince ſhe was born; 
the midwife told me ſo when ſhe firſt came into the 
world. | 


Lady Ed. It is true, Sir, you 'were told ſo, and 
I am bound to aſk your pardon for the deceit, to 
which nothing could have induced me but the anxi- 
ous deſire of preſerving to you the life of one ſon, 
out of ſo many as I had brought, and which I was 
well convinced, I could no otherwiſe effect; and 1 
flattered myſelf, that the happy conſequence would 
excuſe the fault, e re OT "TOO 


Mr. Ed. Sir Jeffery, madam, is not ſo weak as 
you imagine him ; you have always thought your- 


could impoſe on him as much as you pleaſed, but 
you now ſtrain the point too far; he has ſagacity 
enough to ſee through all your arts; and well knows, 
that how capricious ſoever your ſex may be, you 
are not whimſical enough to breed up boys as 
girls. = | 


Lady Ed. Mr. Edmonds, caprice never made a 
part of my character; my motive was juſt, pru-. 
dent, and laudable; and when that is known, you, 

| = I | I am 
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I am ſure, cannot in your conſcience call it 
whimſical, 


Mr. Ed. You could have but one motive, ma- 
dam, and I think I do not ſpeak in harſh terms, 
when I call whimſical the defire of mortifying your 
huſband, for almoſt twenty years, with the belief, 
that he had no ſon to ſucceed him in his honours 
and his fortune. Moſt people would call ſuch an 
action by a worſe name; they would think you 
took a daily joy in his vexation : but I have a better 
Opinion of you, and am therefore convinced you are 
now only practiſing a little feminine deceit ; and 

perhaps the tenderneſs of the mother may be ſome 
excuſe for the falſeneſs of the woman, B 
me Sir Jeffery ſees through your arts ; indeed 


they could not impoſe on an ideot. Harriet a man, 


no, no. | 


Sir Jeff. Indeed I am afraid not , for if ſo be ſhe 


were, why ſhould you make a ſecret of it? 


+ Lady Ed. This is not a proper time to tell my 
reaſon, but you ſhall ſoon be acquainted with it. 


Mr. Ed. Ay, ay, put off the- aui day. You 


think if you can get her received again into the 


| houſe under this pretence, you will together be able 
to trump up ſome ſtory that will obtain her for- 


giveneſs. 


Sir Jeff. But that will not do; I can tell you 
that I will know all, before I will ſee ber, or for- 
give you, if ſo be J ever do at all. 


| Lady 


ut believe 
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Lady Ed. If it muſt be ſo then, I no longer heſi- 
tate to declare, that this worſt of men, this deceit- 
ful brother of yours, was ſo diligent in removing 
out of his way every male-child we had, that no 
one might ſtand between him and the ſucceſſion, 


that J had no other means of preſerving this laſt of 


my children, but concealing its ſex, and thus eluding 
the effects of his avarice and malice. 


Mr. Ed. Good heavens! is it poſſible ſo wicked 
a heart can be concealed under ſo ſweet a counte- 
nance ! Can any one harbour ſuch deep malice un- 


provoked ! I will ſay more, againſt the man who 


has ever loved her, who has carefully concealed all 


her faults, and weakneſſes from an unſuſpecting 


huſband! and am I thus rewarded! accuſed of mur- 


dering my dear brother's children | wicked, wicked 


woman! 


Sir Feff. Wicked indeed, and deviliſh, to ac- 


cuſe my poor brother of ſuch crimes, when I am 


ſure he was as ſorry for the death of every child as 
T was ; nay, he cried a great deal more, and has 
often faid, that money can give him no pleaſure, * 


ſince I have no ſons to inherit it. 


Mr. Ed. The juſtice I owe to my own'innocence 
requires, that I ſhould mention ſuſpicions, but too 
well grounded, which hitherto I have concealed 
within my own breaſt ; and indeed in ſpite of gla- 


ring proofs, could ſcarcely believe, as I could not 


conceive any motive that ſhould tempt a mother to 
deſtroy her own offspring; but I now ſee it was 
done only with an intent of hereafter accuſing me 
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of the crime, to deprive me of the friendſhip of a 
brother whom J have always loved with a tenderneſs. 


of affection which ſhe cannot forgive. 


Sir Feff. Oh! wicked, wicked woman! to in- 
jure my poor dear brother ſo ! If the children did 
not die a natural death, it muſt have been your own 
doing, to ſpite me, and abuſe my brother. Out of 
my ſight, wicked creature. 


Lady Ed. I ſhall not diſpute your will, Sir, in 


that reſpect, I am too indifferent about myſelf to 
be much concerned what becomes of me; but do 
not be perſuaded to throw away the bleſſing you 


have always longed for. Act as you pleaſe towards 
me; but receive to your arms a ſon who will give 


pleaſure to your future days, whoſe talents will 
do honour to his fan, and whoſe excellent 


diſpoſition renders him e every thing a parent can 


deſire. 
Mr. Ed. Is it poſſible, a you can perſiſt 


in your endeavour to impole ſuch a falſhocd on your 


huſband? Why will you puſh on your own ruin! 


I would willigly have contented myſelf with diſpro- 


ving your aſſertion in regard to Harriet's ſex, but 

ou will reduce me to the neceſſity of producing 
indiſputable evidence, that ſhe is no child of my 
brother's ; and whatever be her ſex, ſhould apply 
for proviſion to ber real father. 


Lady Ed. What can the villain mean by ſuch an 


arte 5 
Sir Jef. How i5this! No child of mine ! Why, 


what 
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what is that you ſay, brother? could my wife dare 
to cuckold me? | 


Mr. Ed. There is nothing in ſuch an action, 
brother, beyond the daring of many a timorous wo- 
man; it requires no great heroiſm. As I thought 
ignorance in this point was conducive to your hap- 
pineſs, I ſhould not have acquainted you with it, if 
ſhe had not in this manner forced me to it, 


Sir Feff. You have indeed ſometimes given me 
a kind, friendly hint, of ſuch a thing ; but I could 
never believe it. Cuckold me! Oh ! you vile crea- 
ture! to uſe me ſo! do look as if I were made for 
a cuckold ? Oh ! you wicked ſtrumpet. 


Lady Ed. The amazing impudence and malice of 
ſuch a charge ſtuns me; I did not think it poſſible 
for any man to be ſo conſummate in villany and 
impudence, as to dare to utter to my face fo falſe, 
ſo infamous an accuſation. 


Mr. Ed. 1 make no doubt but your ladyſhip is 
ſtunned and confounded at finding yourſelf diſcover- 
ed ; but an humbler ſtile would better ſuit you. I 
can bring ſuch proof of the truth of what I have. 
laid, as will ſoon deprive you of all power of deny- 
ing it; though I confeſs your ladyſhip's aſſurance 
might well deſerve the epithet you ſo politely laviſh 
on me, 5 „ | 


Sir Jef. Out of my ſight, thou impudent 
ſtrumpet; out of my ſight, vile wretch ; I will ex- 
poſe thy ſhame to all the world; begone, I ſay. 


Lady 
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Lady Ed. J obey you, Sir, nor am I under any 
apprehenſion but you will ſoon be undeceived; levi- 
ty and imprudence may ſometimes expoſe innocence 
to unjuſt cenſure, and falſe appearances.may render 
it difficult to be cleared up; but my conduct has 
been fuch, that I defy the moſt infernal malice te 
prove even the ſhadow of ſuch a crime on me, 
That bad man may accuſe me in words, but he 
can find no action in my life, that the moſt male- 
volent can conſtrue even into the appearance of 


guilt, 


Mr. Ed. Silent acquieſcence, madam, in Sir p 
Jeffery's command, would bear more of the appear- 
ance of innocence, than the boldeſt defence. 


Lady Ed. My acquieſcence in a command that 
will deliver me from the ſight of ſo deteſtable an 
object as yourſelf, is an eaſy exertion of obedience, 
I do not wonder that my preſence is odious to you; 
but be aſſured there is a Being whoſe preſence ought 
to confound you far more than mine, who will not 
ſuffer ſuch attrocious villany to paſs unpuniſhed. [I 
go, Sir, but depend upon it, the vengeance of hea- 
ven will ere long revenge the great, the cruel inj1- 
ries, with which you have oppreſſed an unhappy 
woman. Tremble at the thought of him who fees 
all your actions with abhorrence, and is all- power- 
ful to puniſh them. Exil. 


Mr. Ed. [A/ide.] Why will my nerves obey her? 
I do indeed tremble: ſtrange and laſting effects of 
youthful prejudices, | 26 


Sir 


A 
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Sir eff This is a ſad affliction, brother; that 3 
: ever | ſhould live to be a cuckold |! 5 
8 Mr. Ed. Let it not diſturb you, Sir Jeffery; "Wi 
: your caſe is not uncommon. It the worid proceeds 1 
0 in the ſame courſe as it has done of late years, Wi. 
8 cuckoldom will ſoon be an eſſential part of the bon 5 
n ton ; there will be no making a tolerable figure in Wh: s 
p high life without it. - 9 ; 
1 
Sir 75 ff. But are you ſure, brother, that my iP 
lady has really defiled my bed? Who was her par- Fa 
15 amour ? I have been trying to fix upon ſome body; 1 
6 but I proteſt ſhe has carried it ſo cunningly, that 1 1 
cannot gueſs. 1 
Mr. Ed. Excuſe me, Sir 1 from telling as 
y you any particulars till we get to London, where "XN 
: all my proofs are; for as the ſubject is not very i 
? agreeable, it will be beſt to finiſh it all at once. 1. 
5 IAſide.] Prolific as my invention is, ſome time is "TY 
1 | neceſſary for me to compoſe a tale, that will appear "ol 
. credible, even to this credulous dolt. * 
A * eff. Have you u proof ennigh to get me a di- ft 
— vorce? I am * I will be divorced ? 7 
. 4 
i Mr. Ed. That is a faſhionable ſtep to is ſure ; "MY 
N but] confeſs, except damages can be obtained, I 1 
5 don't think it anſwers: it is a licence to your wife 0 
oc to marry her lover, who may the more readily con- 38 ! 
7 ſent to it from a reaſonable belief that ſhe will give 4 
him an opportunity of ſhaking off the marriage- 1 
1 fetters in the like manner, as ſoon as they are tired | bi | 
; of each other, and when ; becomes common, bale 
there 18; 
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33 THE DISGUISE. 
there are women who will think they are gainers by 
loſing character and huſband together. 


Sir Feff. Then you would adviſe me againſt a 
divorce ? | e . 

Mr. Ed. 1 think ſo; but we will diſcuſs that 
point more fully when we get to town. Let us go 


finiſh the neceſſary orders for our departure, that 
we may ſet off as ſoon as dinner is over. 


Sir Jef. I have not much to do. [Exeunt. 
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HARRIE T and Lord BRU To. 


Lord BRU TON. 


AVE wealth and titles then no charms for 
you? gy 


Har. Yes; a reaſonable ſhare, my lord; I do 
not idolize them, but I am not inſenſible of their 
real value. Riches have a thouſand agreeable pro- 
perties ; judiciouſly uſed they afford various plea- 


ſures, and give us thoſe inumerable, nameleſs, in- 
| | dauulgences, 
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dulgences, which, tho' not neceſſary, it is more 
agrecable to enjoy, than to be deprived of. Rank 
and Uutles have always appeared to me deſirable on 
account of the value they ſtamp on every civility we 
beſtow. Wha! in a private gentlewoman is only 
__ conſidered as neceſſary complaiſance, without which, 
no one would endure her ſociety, is recchved as a 
favour from a woman of quality; and ſhe might 
highly oblige half the world by the ſmiles and 
{lender courteſies, which we ſquander away to no 


purpoſe. 


Lord Bru. You have a right to ridicule the ad- 
vagtages of titles; beauty gives a ſuperiority more 
generally acknowledged, and more aſſiduouſly court- 
ed; but rank certainly has its value. 


Har. I proteſt I don't mean to ridicule it. The 


deſire of pleaſing is natural, and we are perhaps ne- 
ver more gratified, than when we oblige; I am 
therefore ſerious, when J fay, I think titles valuable, 
as the means of doing both with the greateſt eaſe. 
I have always thought the power of conferring fa- 
vours by every word or-look, a great privilege ; 
and though perhaps they have not ſo much influ- 
ence on ſuperior as on little minds, yet their gene- 
ral uſe-renders them defirable ; they are the cur- 
rent coin of ſociety, and as in our common expences 
though bank-notes contain much in a ſmall com- 
paſs, get gold and ſilver- coin are moſt neceſſary, as 
we have continual ca'ls for them; ſo though by 
our virtues only we can gain the eſteem of the few 
excellent, yet the multitude, thoſe with whom our 


moſt conſtant intercourſe muſt be, may be won by 


eaſy condeſcenſions and little courteſies. 


Lad 


bes « hn. A A wm < 
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SHEDBISGUISE. £4 
Lord Bru. Since then you allow the value of 
wealth and title, why will you not accept them ? 


Har. I grant them deſirable, but not neceſſa- 
ry, my lord; I can do very well without them; 
and find myſelf more inclined to forgo the indulgen- 
ces they beſtow, and to let my complaiſance go un- 
notized and unprized, than to enter into the very 
ſerious connection your lordſhip propoſes. Hy- 
men's fetters are too heavy for me. | 


Lord Bru. Can they be heavy to a woman who 


is adored by her huſband ? The happineſs of your 


life would be the whole ſtudy and endeavour of 
mine. I love you with that exceſs of paſſion, that I 
can find no pleaſure but in pleaſing you. | 


Har. Your lordſhip's paſſion has been of very 


quick growth; to riſe to exceſs in leſs than two 


days acquaintance, ſpeaks an incredible progreſs. 


Lord Bru. I grant it unreaſonably ſudden ; but 


if it be abſurd, you muſt lay the blame on your 
charms, their irreſiſtible power bears down reaſon, 


caution, prudence, and every thing that ſhould de- 


tend the heart againſt ſo ſudden, and ſo violent an 
impreſſion, | | | 


Har. As your lordſhip allows that extraordinary 
power was neceſſary to produce ſo immediate an ef- 
fect, you cannot much wonder if the like impreſſion 


has not been made on my heart; therefore will not | 


expect a return to ſo uncommon a paſſion. 


Lord Bru. I do not expect it, my angel. I can 
hope to obtain your heart only by the ſincerity, the 
tender aſſiduity of my love; I now therefore only 
apply to your prudence ; and if from that I can ob- 
tain your hand, I flatter myſelf my conduct will in 
time gain, as I am ſure it will deſerve, your — 
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Har. Upon my word; my lord, I am in doubt 
whether prudence is ever a proper motive to mar. 
riage; I queſtion whether it can be prudent for a 
perſon to put her happineſs out of her own power, 
except affection renders the ſociety of the perſon to 
whom ſhe commits it very neceſſary to the peace of 

her mind, {ba | 
; : | 
Lord Bru, I never was bigotted to the ſtate of 
matrimony, I muſt confeſs, madam, but in ſome 
caſes I think it prudent. ls it not ſo to procure to 
one's ſelf eaſe and affluence? Is it not prudent in a 
young lady, who has offended her parents, to ob- 
tain their forgiveneſs ? Both theſe effects you mult 
be ſenſible will be the conſequence of your conſent 
to become mine ; and on theſe conſiderations [ 
build my hopes of your favour. Some little expec- 
tations too I form from your good nature; can you 


determine to doom to wretchedneſs a man who fo 
fincerely loves you? | ee 


Har. Can] ſuppoſe your lordſhip thinks it any 
great misfortune to be deprived of the object of 
your wiſhes, when you inflict the like ſuffering on 

your ſon ? He is of an age when the paſſions are 
ſtronger, and the heart more tender; his affections 
have had time to be deeply rooted by a pretty long 
acquaintance with the object. His cafe therefore 


muſt be more deſperate than yours. 


Lord Bru. That is impoſſible. However, 1 
will allow that the heart of youth, and long ac- 
quaintance with the lady, may have had a ſtrong 
effect as your ſuperior charms, and put us on a le- 


vel; but how then can you plead for him, while 
| | you 
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you are deaf to me ? He has the incon ſtancy of 
youth on his ſide; levity will bring that relief to 
him which I cannot hope. | 


Har. Age gives to lovers a happy ſubſtitute to 
the levity of which years have deprived them, even 
inſenſibility : thus time brings with it as certain a 
cure as it takes away ; but that your lordſhip may 
not charge me with injuſtice, if you will grve your 
conſent to your ſon's marriage with Miſs Caroline 
Martin, I will promiſeat the expiration of the next _ 
three months to marry your lordſhip, if you ſhall 
then chuſe it. : EE 


Lord Bru. Three months is an age. 


Har. I may, poſſibly, put it to your lordſhip's 
choice in leſs than as many weeks; but as our ac- 
quaintance is of ſo late a date, I think it adviſeable, 
that we ſhould each have the liberty of three months 
conſideration, if we chuſe to make uſe of it. Now, 
my lord, you can have no reaſon to charge me with 
cruelty ; the terms I propoſe are not hard ones. 
Miſs Caroline's fortune is not deſpicable, though 
Lord Leſſingham might, no doubt, obtain a bet- 
ter; but he muſt then expect to make more than a 
proportionable abatement in the merit of the lady. 
Now, if you will not conſent, it is you who re- 
fuſe me. | | | 


Lord Bru. You place my happineſs at too great 
a diſtance ; temptations to be very alluring ought to 
be preſent, or at leaſt very near: abridge the term 
to one month. | | | 


Har, Well, my lord, to prove my readineſs to 
| compleat 


* 
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compleat the agreement, at one month's diſtance [ 
will be your lordſhip's wife, if you will accept me 
as ſuch; but then you muſt give your immediate 
conſent to the union of the two lovers. 


Lord Bru. But how ſhall I be ſure that when 
that point is gained you will perform your part of 
the engagement ? Pardon the ſuſpicions of an ar- 
dent, but timorous, lover. OE 


Har. I think your lordſhip might have truſted 
to my honour ; however, I cannot'complain that 
you are not ſo infatuated with your paſſion, as to be 
deprived of all prudent caution ; and to ſecure my 
performance, will give a promiſe unde: my hand, if 
in exchange you will give me the conſent agreed 
upon, under yours. 


Lord Bru. I can refuſe no conditions which 


will procure me ſo great a bleſſing. Let this be a 


x of the ſincerity of my love, and of the abſo- 
lute. power you have over me, Here is pen, 
ink, and paper; Iam ready to execute the agree- 


ment. [ can never think myſelf too ſoon aſ- 


ſured of my lovely Harriet. [They both write.) 
There is my conſent in due form, 


Har. [ Tales the paper and reads,] © In obe- 
dience to the idol of my ſoul, 1 hereby give under 
my hand, my conſent to my ſon, Lord Leſſingham, 
to marry Miſs Caroline Martin, whenever he ſhall 
chuſe it. Witneſs my hand, BRU TON.” [Aſide.] 
A note worthy of Lord Foppington ; ſtap my vi- 
tals. [ Aloud.] Very well, my lord, and there is 
my promiſe. 8 2h 

Lord Bru. [Takes the paper and reads] *© | 

| | | hereby 


0 
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hereby promiſe, at the expiration of a month from 
the date hereof, to marry the Earl of Bruton, if he 
ſhall then think my Þand worth his acceptance. 
Witneſs my hand, HARRIET EDMONDS.” 
Thanks, a thouſand thanks to my lovely, my ado- 
rable girl, you have exalted me to felicity, let thoſe. 


dear lips ſeal the promiſe. _ : 
| [Offers to ſalute ber. 


Har. No, my lord, no man ever yet kiſſed 
them; and I am determined to be able to ſay the 


fame on my wedding-day. 


Lord Bru. This hand then muſt make me ſome 
compenſation. SE» 


[Takes ber band and kiſſes it.] 


Har. Not very willingly, my lord; this is all 
foollery. Till the day of performance comes, I muſt 
have no demands made on credit; I will, in the 
mercantile phraſe, honour my note ; but I ſhall 


not allow that it gives any claims before the time 


of payment. 


Lord Bru, Oh! fye, my angel! why all this 
prudery ? and how could you in this dear note in- 
ſert words which implied a poſſibility of my not 
chuſing to demand. the performance ? Can man 
quarrel with his happineſs ? 


Har. Oh! yes, my lord, he does it every day. 


It is true, he perhaps does not juſt then perceive it 


is his happineſs, a blindneſs, which at one, time or 
other, ſeizes us all; but a paſſion ſo ſudden as your 


lordſhip's, may very naturally be as quick in its de- 


cay as in its riſe; therefore, it would have been un- 
| | reaſonable 
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reaſonable not to have ſhewn a ee to admit of 


its extinction. 


Lord Kew: You would admit of an impoſſibility 
then ; you have kindled a fire 1 in my breaſt that no- 


thing can | extinguiſh. 95 


Har. That is much too. — Is it as. pure, 
as well as laſting, as the Veſtal's fire? .for material 


fires are generally ſubject to a pretty quick decay. 


Lord Bru. Mine is an 3 : you will find 
it as laſting as my life; feeble fires may ſoon die, 
but a love like mine, death alone can exunguith, 


Har. Fair promiſes, my lord, but difficult to 
fulfil. I flatter myſelf your lordſhip will not take 
amiſs my informing you that ſome buſineſs at pre- 
ſent requires my attention, and will not allow me 


toen joy longer your lordſhip? r 


Lord Bru. I cannot _ it ill; for if you did 
not remind me of the neceſſity of departing, I ſhould 
never recollect it; ſo1 impoſl ble! is it to quit volun- 

tarily your preſence and converſation: but I take 

my leave, and hope before the day is over you will 


| permit me to renew my viſit. 


Har. The ſituation we are in, in regard to each 


other, renders it improbable 1 ſhould deny your lord- 
ſhip that permiſſion. 


Lord Bru. FT madam, I ſhall live on anti- 


_ Cipation, till I again wait on you. 


Har. 
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Har. Your ſervant, my lord. [Exit Lord 


paſſionate a lover] I can anticipate too, and amuſe 
myſelf with imagining his lordſhip's diſconcerted 
countenance, when he finds his fair miſtreſs, his 
| gentle Dulcinea, metamorphoſed into a ſpirited 
e, young fellow ; es, ha, ha. 


Bruton.] Ha, ha, ha, was ever fo ſublime, fo 
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Enter Mrs, HEN BUR. 


: Mrs. HtxNBuky. 


HA T in the name of wonder can occaſion 

this overflowing of mirth ? it can be no 
common occurrence ſurely that can have an effect 
ſo contrary from what in your ſituation might be 
expected. If I were not afraid of diſgracing your 
ſex, of the honour of which you are ſo tenacious, U 


ſnould believe you in byſterica. 


Har. You would be miſlakes ; ; for 1 aſſure you 
my mirth is true and genuine. 


Mrs. Hen. Lord Bruton muſt have been very 
good company; I was afraid his long viſit would 
have tired you, 


Har 


vv > OE — © 


ou 
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Har. It certainly was long enough to have tired. 


a more patient perſon ; but it has ended well ; he 
has gone away happy, pho ——— happy is too 
cold a term enraptured —— and of the ſtate 


of mind wherein he has left me, you will not form 
a very melancholy idea. 55 | 


Mrs. Hen. Pray how came you ſo very agree- 
able to each other ? 


Har. As his lordſhip's rank and joy are both 


ſuperior to mine, I muſt give him the precedency, 


and firſt acquaint you with the cauſe of his raptures. 
Be it known unto you then, that I have given him 
a promiſe under my hand, to mariy him this day 
month, if he continues to deſire it. 


Mrs, Hen. To marry him! what can the boy 


mean ? are you mad ? 


Har. Not abſolutely ; what his friendſhip may 
be when the time of performance comes, I will not 
pretend to ſay; but I think him obliged to me; he 
ſays he has an imagination that can anticipate plea- 


ſures ; ſurely then he muſt allow himſelf indebted 


to me for having thus treated him with a whole 
month's pleaſing anticipation. _ 


Mrs. Hen. But what could induce you to do ſo 
mad a thing. EN 0 


Har. The temptation was ſtrong, 1 aſſure you. 


Finding his lordſhip ſo very warm and importunate 
a lover, a ſudden thought aroſe in my mind, that 1 
" FOLIL - 5 might 
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might poſſibly extract from it ſome advantage to 
Miſs Caroline; and that if 1 failed in the attempt, 


L might deliver myſelf from his lordſhip's addreſſes, : 
On this 


by making his refuſal matter of quarrel. 
plan, uttered as ſoon as formed, I offered to marry, 
his lordſhip at a ſtated time, if he would give con- 
ſent to an immediate union between his ſon and Ca- 
roline, Love CI ; and here is his conſent, 


Mrs. Hen. 
very well; 
ed out of the difficulties in which you have 


involved yourſelf. 8 


This part of the affair I like 


Har. I do not believe there will be any great 
difficulty in it. Your huſband has this morning 
aſſured me, that my mother is determined to declare 
my ſex, if ſhe can by no other means keep my fa- 
ther out of my vile uncle's hands ; convinced that 
the deſire of poſſeſſing a ſon will conquer all my un- 
cle's perſuaſions, and prevent his. going with him. 
The ſecret therefore, you ſee, is on the point of 
being divulged ; and common report will ſave me 
the trouble of damping the joy of my elated lover. 


Mrs. Hen. But do you imagine he will ble 
ſuch a diſcovery patiently ? J tremble to think how 
much me may reſentat. 


la. Oh! my ef Henbury, let no fears of 
that kind diſturb you; take my word for it, though 
his lordſhip does not think lhlimſelf too old to make 


love to a young woman, he will feel himſelf quite 


ſuperannuated, when fighting a young man is in 
queſtion; 


[ Shews the paper, 


but I cannot conceive how, you will be 
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queſtion ; and I ſuppoſe you are afraid of no expreſ- 
ſions of his reſentment, that are not carried at the 
point of his ſword. 7 85 


Mrs. Hen. No, I cannot ſay that T much re- 
gard any others. But ſuppoſe Lady Edmonds 
ſhould not find it neceſſary to divulge the ſecret, 
what are you to do then?! Es 


Har. From that apprehenſion I endeavoured to 
fix the term of my ecclairciſſement with his lordfhip 
at the diſtance of three months, but the ardour of 
his paſſion would not ſuffer ſo long a delay, and ra- 
ther than loſe an opportunity of ſerving my Emily's 
ſiſter, J determined to run the hazard of an earlier 
day. Circumſtanced as our family now is, I think 
it greatly improbable that a diſcovery can be avoid- 
ed; but ſhould it be ſo, I fancy I may venture to 
k truſt his lordſhip, who will rather keep my ſecret, 
t than expoſe myſelf to the ridicule of ſo ſtrange a 
5 diſappointment. | 7, 


TOTS OT 


f Mrs. Hen. All things conſidered, perhaps the 
ie hazard is not ſo great as my fears repreſent it. But 
the perplexity of my mind will not ſuffer me to ſee 
any thing clearly. Iam anxious to hear how af- 
ce MW fairs go on at your father's ; but on my laſt attempt 
s ſee my lady, was refuſed admittance ; the ſer- 
vants told me their maſter had forbidden them to let 
me in, and while he was in the houſe, they durſt 
of net diſobey him. * 
Har. You may believe I am not leſs anxious, 
but it is a great relief in the preſent perturbation of 
my mind to have ſomething to draw off my thoughts 
3 C2 from 
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from ſo painful a ſubject, and to have the gratifica- 
tion of contributing to the happineſs of ſome of my 
friends, though I cannot procure my own, nor what 
is dearer to me, my mother's, I will inſtantly ſend 
to Lord Leſſingham to meet me at Mr. Martin's, 
and will acquaint Miſs Caroline with the favourable 
turn in her affairs. If you receive any intelligence 
from my father's, you will be ſo good as to com- 
municate it to me without delay. Ge 


Mrs. Hen. You may depend upon me. [Exeunt, 
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* 


1 J AMES with an open letter in bis Hand. 


[* this the reward of my long ſervices 2? wicked, 


baſe man ——— to ruin my only child ! my 
poor Nancy | —— nay, to murder her too | for 
that was nearly the caſe. = A raſcal ! — 2 
villain. — I will be revenged ;— and I can too. — 
Yes — yes, he ſhall ſuffer; — I will have that 


comfort — but that will not ſave my girl; — ſhe 
may die for all that; — poor child, poor child; I 


cannot bear to loſe her — my ſweet dear Nancy — 
C 3 [Messe. 
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G EL 
Enter Mr. Hexnury. 


Mr. HREN BUR Tr. 


OW now, Mr. James? in tears, man ? what 
is the matter with you? I did not think you 
lubjeRt to whimpering. 


N The ſtouteſt man in the world would cry 
if he had the cauſe for it that I have; but upon my 
foul I will not be the only one that ſhall cry. 285 | 
I be damn'd if I am not revenged. 


Mr. Hen. Hum—thati is not a very ſaving courſe, 
I think. —— But if any real misfortune has befallen 
you, I ſineerely pity you. I would offer my en- 
deavours to ſerve you, but your maſter is too much 


your friend to ſuffer you to want any other. | 
James. 


it 


wretch l not only to ſeduce your daughter, but in 
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| Janes. My maſter ! Eternal vengeance ſeize 
him, he is the cauſe of all my ſorrow.— The 
raſcal — the vile raſcal — he ſhall ſuffer for it. 


Mr. Hen. But what has he done 2 how can he 
have ſo violently exaſperated you ? 


Famer. I don't love to publiſh my own ſhame; 
but you will know it ; you are a good man, and 
will pity me; that is ſore conſolation. I have juſt 
received this letter from my wife, read it, read jit.— 
Vou will ſee all there. 


Mr. Hen. [After reading the 117 Horrible 


order to prevent the conſequences, run the hazard 
of murdering her! It is almoſt too wicked to believe 
it poſſible, 


Fames, Oh ! nothiog is is too wicked for him J_ 
murder is nothing to him—the devil himſelf is not 
more wicked; that I know well enough; but I did 
not think he would have ſerved me 15 after all I 
have done for him. 


Mr. Hen. [Afi de.] ( Something uſeful may per- 
haps be gathered from this man's anger.) Mr. 
James, I pity you with all my heart; yet, perhaps 
he has never injured'any one who had lefs reafon 
to complain; have not you often aſſiſted him in 
amours equally criminal ? And thus helped to fix 
the ſame dagger in the heart of other parents that 
now h your nr * 


V4 : James. 915 
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James. I am afraid I have, I am afraid I have. 

Oh! Sir, do not remind me of my guilt. I am now 

paid home for it all. of | 


Mr. Hen. So will the man ever be who acts the 
under part to a villain. After aſſiſting your maſter 
in the perpetration of ſo long a courſe of iniquities, 
you have no reaſon to wonder you are at laſt a vic- 
tim to that wickedneſs from which you ſhould have 
fled : but if his bad example corrupted your mind, 


let this his laſt crime have a ſalutary effect, and 


prove the antidote to the poiſon you have ſo long 
imbibed. Let the ſenſe of the injury you have re- 
ceived, bring with it a ſenſe of your guilt, in ſo 
long conniving at actions equally criminal; and 
from what you ſuffer, learn to repent for the evil 
you have brought on others. 'Thus ſhall your pre- 
ſent misfortune, which is but too juſtly befallen 
you, become a bleſſing ; and the only true happi- 
neſs ariſe from your diſtreſs. 1 - 


James. Alas! Sir, I feel the truth of what you 


Tay. I confeſs my conſcience has often reproached 


me for my guilty compliances with the vile man's 


orders, but I never thoroughly knew my own guilt till 
now; for I did not imagine human nature could feel 
the anguiſh that now tears my heart. But my grief 
has a particular aggravation ; the ingratitude of the 
wretch who has injured me, who has made ſo vile 
a return for all my long and diligent ſervices, 


Mr. Hen. Your ſufferings have indeed an heavy 


aggravation, but not that you mention. You have 
no juſt demand of gratitude from him; the man 


who facilitates our commiſſion of ſin, is our worſt 
| | enemy. 
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enemy. If you were ſtanding on the brink of a 
precipice, ſhould you think yourſelf obliged to the 
man who puſhed you down it? or, if ſome ſudden 
paſſion awakened in you a deſire to ſwallow poiſon, 
would any gratitude be due to the man who bought 
it for you? Juſt ſo much your maſter owes to 
you. 


5 James. But if my ſervices have been wicked, at 
leaſt they have been faithful. | : 


2 9 


Mr. Hen. But to what could he ſuppoſe he owed 


your fidelity? Either to mercenary views, or a 
5 ſtrange depravity of nature. He ſaw you ungtate- 
: ful to the power who had given you preſent being, 
F and who offered you an eternity of happineſs : he 
1 ſaw you unfaithful to him who had endowed you 
| with uſeful talents, in the very criminal uſe you 
A made of them : how then could he either depend on 
$ your fidelity, or hope for your gratitude ? 80 

; James. Oh! Sir, you wound me to the heart; 
| T have indeed been ungrateful to my Maker, and 
ya unfaithful to the truſt he repoſed in me; I have no- 
d thing but wretchedneſs to expect in this life; and 
11 to think of the next is horror and madneſs. 
el Mr. Hen. Do not imagine I would have urged 
ef your guilt only to add to your diſtreſs, Noc-it 
le is only the impenitent ſinner whoſe caſe is hopeleſs. 


But you muſt not. miſtake your preſent ſorrow for 
_ penitence; men naturally quarrel with their ſins 
while they are ſuffering under the conſequences of 
o. them; but thoſe are tranſient emotions, and ariſe 
from an averſion 1o pain, not from the awakening 
"ſt of virtue, We cannot be certain of the ſincerify 
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of our repentance till it appears in our actions; and 
the firſt to which we ought to apply ourſelves, is 
an endeavour to repair the injuries we have done. 


Fames. Alas! that is not in my power; you ſtop 
me at the very threſhold; can I refund money that 
I never received? can I reſtore innocence to the ſe- 
duced ; or recal infants into being ? If theſe are the 
principal works of penitence, penitence is not for 
me, but revenge is ;—I can be revenged—and 1 
will make the villain more wretched than I am. 


Mr. Hen. To bring a villain to "I TOI may, 
perhaps be a duty, but if it be undertaken only out 
of revenge, you but increaſe your own guilt ; and 
after all, what puniſhment can you get inflicted on 
your maſter? Though the ſeduction of innocent 
vomen is one of the greateſt of crimes, yet the law 
takes no cognizance of it; had your daughter died, 
indeed, you might have proſecuted him for murder ; 
and if you could not have capitally convicted him, 
80 might have diſgraced him. 


James. No new death is requiſite to able me 
to convict him of murder; I have charges enough 
of that kind againſt him, to condemn bim, and re- 
„ 


Enter 


fer 
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Enter Mr. EDMONDS, who retires back unſeen by 


Mr. HEN BU RT and JAMES. 
: Hr. Hen. Charges of murder againſt him ! fe 
that poſſible ? can he be ſo very great a villam? I will 
paſh him further. He ſeems to have been deep in 
his maſter's ſecrets, _ - {afide. 


James. There is no vallany too great for bim; 
and the blackeſt crimes coſt him nothing. I ſpeak 
from my own knowledge, it is not on ſuſpicion that 
T would accuſe him, I know the whole but too well. 
The years that have elapſed ſince, will not fave him 
from my vengeance; I can ſtill bring ſufficient 
proof. 


Mr. Hen. You ſurprize and ſhock me. Who 
were the victims of his malice? | 


Jamet. More the victims of his avarice than of 


his malice. I will tell you all, Sir, if you will put 
me in a way to bring him to juſtice, without expo- 
ſing myſelf to danger; though I think I could con- 
3 meet death, if I could but ſee him ſuffer 
rſt. 1 | 


Mr. Hen. You may depend on my beſt advice: 
lo deteſtable a crime ſhould not eſcape puniſhment. 
Aſide.] How unſearchable are thy ways, oh! 
Providence. 'Thou makeſt the wicked to entangle 
himſelf in his own ſnares. Go with me to my 
chamber, and we will there conſider coolly on the 
moſt prudent method of proceeding. | 


Famer. 
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James. A thouſand thanks to you, Sir. The 
hope of vengeance is a cordial to my heart. 


Mr. Hen. Theſe are ſentiments, friend, which 
I hope to prevail with you to conquer ; but your 
preſent too juſt reſentment makes this no proper 
ſeaſon, to endeavour it. When you are more calm, 
I truſt you will think differently. Let us retire ? 
my chamber is more private. 


- James. I attend you, Sir. | a [Exeunt, 
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e en 15 


Enter Mr. EDMonDs. 


A MI awake? am J in my ſenſes? Is it poſſible 

| that villain ſhould betray me? he who has 

ever been my ready aſliſtant, in whom I could never 

diſcover the leaſt compunction? the leaſt heſitati- 

on? What can have moved him to this?—at a 

time too when he had reaſon to expect to be rewar- 

ed for all his ſervices; for hitherto 1 have led him 

on by hope, as the ſureſt means of continuing him 

in my ſervice, and ſecuring his ſecreſy. He muſt 

Have diſcovered my intrigue with his daughter, — 

| Fool! Why ſhould he ſuppoſe that ſhe alone was 

ſacred? as if I had not the ſame right to her as to 

many others he has procured for me.—— Yet I 

BH wiſh the girl had been leſs handſome, that I might 
E have eſcaped this danger. — What can I do! 

I tremble at his anger If he indeed has _ 

h 8 am 
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I am undone. He ſays he can convict me.—— 
It is too poflible. ——Yet his teſtimony alone will 
not be ſufficient, V ẽ though corroborated by Lady 
Edmonds's uſpicions.— But he may have more 
evidenc: —— the apothecary — or perhaps the 
nurſe. Hell and furies ! Death ſeems to threaten 
me on every ſide. I almoſt feel the fetters on my 
legs, and wherever I turn my eyes, I fee nothing 
but gibbets. It were madneſs to wait the event of 
his conſultation with that formal fool. Let me 
rather take the advantage of my good fortune in 
overhearing his treacherous deſigns. »— But what 
can I hope from flight? — a ſlower death. 
Starving muſt be my portion.—— Had I but com- 
pleated my plan, my enemies might have done their 
worſt.—Every Kingdom is the rich man's home; 
but to a poor one the moſt populous city is a de- 
ſart. The proſecution going forward againſt me, 
together with Jack Allerton's reſentment, had de- 
termined me to leave England as ſoon as I could 
ſecure to myſelf a ſufficient part of my ' brother's 
fortune; had this diſcovery but been delayed till 
then But my flattering proſpects are vaniſhed, 
and what have I got by all my induſtry and arts? 
I have defrauded others indeed of money, but I 
have cheated myfelf of happineſs —— My hfe is at 
this moment tuſpended on ia thread; +— while I 
am endeavouring to contrive ſome means of pre- 
yenting its being deſtroyed by famine, | am expoſing 

it to the danger of being ended by a ſhameful death. 
Curſed fortune! how haſt thou bubbled me at laſt ! 

J have ſought thee through infamy and guilt ; I 
have ſacrificed to thee conſcience, honour, virtue 
my own peace, and the eſteem of others; and all 
thou giveſt me in return is ſhame and poverty. 
—— 7 he deſtraQion of my mind is fo great, it will 


not 
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not even ſuffer me to invent ſome means of getting 
at leaſt a preſent ſupply of caſh. —— What I do, 
muſt be done inſtantly. — My brother 1s ready to 
ſet off on his journey—but mine muſt be performed 
alone. trifle too long; my perplexity will be- 
tray me into the gripe of the blood-hounds, who 
will ſoon be in full cry after me -I almoſt hear 
them already. But when I have eſcaped them, 
who ſhall deliver me from my own remorſe, and 
the hatred of others! from ignominy, from con- 
tempt, from poverty |!——Oh4 miſerable ſtate of 
him, who ſeeks for happineſs through the paths of 
guilt ——Wretch that I am! nothing but horror 
and miſery await me. —— One black dark ſcene 
only opens to my view,—— No ray of comfort 
no ſmiling hope to chear me on the dreary way I 
am to go. Diſtreſs and wretchedneſs muſt ever 
be my portion. Unpitied——unrelieved=—— 
perſecuted by man—abhorred by heaven.——Ohb ! 
fool! fool! fool! to barter integrity for wealth! 


| innocence for luxury ! Too late I feel my folly. 
0 . [ Exit. 


'SCENE 
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Scxxx CHANGES To Ms. MarTin's Lop GING. 


IJ 


Mr. MARTIN, and EMILIA weeping. 


EMILIA. 5 


T7 Will obey you, Sir, ſince it muſt be ſo: I had 
rather be unhappy than diſobedient. 


Mr. Mar. As you know how much I hate an 
unwilling compliance, you do very right, Emilia, 
in obeying me with ſo good a grace; if you conſen- 

ted with viſible reluctance, you would loſe all the 
merit of obedience, as it-would appear rather the 
effect of fear, than of alfeRionate ſubmiſſion to my 


will | 
Em. 
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Em. Dear Sir, do not wound me in this manner. 
I do all that is in my power to oblige you; ſince 
you command it, I will give my hard to Sir Ri- 
chard; but it is impoſſible for me to conceal how 
much that proof of my obedience coſts me. Pardon 
my reluQance, in conſideration of that duty which 
is ſtrong enough to conquer it; and be kind enough 
to ſpare my heart the additional pain your oblique re- 
proaches give it. We are none of us abſolute maſ- 
ters of our inclinations, mine are not in my power, 
but my hand is, and that ſhall be beſtowed according 
to your direction. Thus, Sir, as far as mortal pow- 
er can reach, yours is abſolute « over me, Can you 
deſire more? | 


Mr. Mar. No; it is ſufficient; in compliance 
with my command you give your hand; and I have 
no doubt, but in return to Sir Richard's fondneſs, 

ou will give your heart. As love is not eternal, 
it is well to have none of it waſted before marriage, 
yours will come faſt enough after it, and will laſt 
the longer, 


SCENE 
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Enter Miſs HaRRIET EDMoOnDs. g 


| very opportunely to learn an uſeful leſſon of 
obedience from my daughter. Had you been taught er 
it ſooner, you would now be in a happier ſituation W 
than I fear you are. | 


1 * UR ſervant you lady; you are come 


Har. If you allude, Sir, to my having had the R 
misfortune to diſoblige my father, I will aſſure you, ha 
that were J at liberty to tell all my reaſons for refu- 8 
ſing to marry Lord Leſſingham; you with all the If 
world, would juſtify me, and acknowledge it was 
the only part I could act; and I flatter myſelf I 


ſhall be one day happy enough to hear you approve A 


Mr. 


md eo my 
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Mr. Mar. I am glad of it ; whatever may be the 
event, it is always a good thing to have the teſtimo- 


ny of our own conſcience in our favour, But I 


will leave you; I know girls are fond of talking of 


huſbands, and weddings, and fine cloaths, and 


jewels, and all the nonſenſical trumpery attending 
marriage, You are come in a good time to give 
Emily ycur advice on thoſe important articles; 1 
leave you to ſettle what colours will beſt become 


| her complexion, and what ſilks ſhew her ſhape to 


the beſt advantage. She is ſo happy in the proſpect 
of her approaching marriage, that you will find her 
in fine ſpirits; I dare ſay you will be excellent com- 
pany; but though I ſhould have pleaſure in hearing 
your lively chat, yet my preſence might conſtrain 
you; ſo adieu. „ [Exit, 


5 Har. What does your father mean, my Emily ? 


= have not really conſented to marry Sir 


agy 


Em. Indeed I have. My father inſiſted ſo per- 
emptorily upon it, that I durſt no longer reſiſt his 
will. | _ © ds | 

Har. Oh! it is mighty well — as you liked Sir 
Richard, to be ſure you did very rightly.—— You 


had pretended indeed, that he was diſagreeable to 
you, and I was. fool enough to believe it but 


I ſee now that was meer affectation. [ Walls about. 


| 8 ; 
Em. Cruel Harriet | how can you inſult my dif- 
treſs ? I did not expect this addition to my ſorrow, 
All my hope of confolation was in you. I believed 
your friendly compaſſion would ſoothe me, and 
| | your 
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your reaſon ſupport my drooping ſpirits. But ſince 


you can be unkind, no comfort remains for me. 
| _ Weeping, 


Har. Pardon me, my love; I know not what 

I faig. Are you indeed diſtreſſed ? is your conſent 
to this marriage only the effort of ſuperior virtue ? 
and are you then a victim to filial duty ?—I ſee you 
are— thoſe flowing tears are certain evidences of it, 
[Sits down by ber.] Lay your hand on my boſom, 
Emilia, you will find my heart beats uniſon with 
yours, and partakes of all your ſorrows, 


Em. Now you are again my Harriet ; my deareſt, 
my tendereſt friend. Oh | inſpire me with forti- 
tude to compleat my promiſe, .and teach me to ac- 
quit myſelf as I ought of the duties of this odious 
engagement. . | 


Har. I aſſiſt you to perform ſuch a promiſe! no, 

my lovely, my deareſt Emily, never ſhall you be 
torn from theſe arms to be given to thoſe of ano- 
ther ; here will I keep you for ever encircled, and 
while I fondly preſs you to my heart.— 


Em. [Breaks from ber arms, and riſes.) Harriet, 
are you diſtracted ? what do you mean? 


Har. I mean, that Sir Richard ſhall find that he 
muſt deprive me of my life, before he ſhall rob 


f me of you. 


Fl 
Em. You terrify me. I ſee your diſtreſſes have 
ſhaken your reaſon ; I wiſh I had diſſembled my 


grief, that I might not have increaſed the _ _ 


G. 1 a Se 
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ll I could bring my perverſe heart to a proper ſen- 
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of your ſpirits. Sit down, my dear, and compoſe 

ourſelf. I thought you had roo much ſtrength of 
mind to have been ſo ſubdued by diſtreſs. 


Har. Oh! my Emily! I am not mad, but you 


may weil believe it. Love, indeed, that moment, 


got the better of my reaſon, but it has not totally 
dethroned it. I have put myſelf under a neceſſity 
to divulge a ſecret which only can account for my 
conduct, and prove that I am no lunatic. Know 


then that you, and all the world, are deceived in 


my ſex, and that I am no woman. 
Em. Not a woman! good heavens! 


Har. The cauſe of the concealment of my ſex 
ou ſhall know hereafter; let me now tell you, 
that I have hitherto hidden the moſt ardent love, 
under the name of friendſhip; that I cannot live 
and fee you in the arms of another. Think, my 
angel, what I muſt have ſuffered through all the 
progreſs of Luton's courtſhip ; a thouſand times has 


the ſecret riſen to my lips, and with the greateſt 


difficulty have I ſuppreſſed the too warm expreſ- 
ſions of my love to you, and my reſentment againſt 
him ; but the ſituation wherein I now found you, 
threw me quite off my guard, the fear of having 
you torn from me, ſilenced every other conſidera- 
tion ; and having hazarded the diſcovery for the 
ſake of your ſiſter ; my love for you has forced me 


to a plain declaration of it. 


. Em. You have now compleated my misfortune. 
T hoped at leaſt to have enjoyed the pleaſures of 
friendſhip, and to have found relief in your ſociety, 


ſibility 
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ſibility towards my huſband ; but even that. is now 


denied me ; and I am condemned to that joyleſs in- 
ſipidity, which muſt be the lot of a perſon whoſe 


* 


affections have no object; for here our acquaintance 


muſt end. 


Har. Vour meaning cannot be ſo cruel as your 
words. by 


Em. I am not at liberty to chuſe; you muſt be 


ſenſible that I ſhould be equally wanting in my duty to 
myſelf, and to the man who muſt be my huſband, 


were I to continue the leaſt intercourſe with you. No, 


Harriet, permit me to call you fo a few minutes long- 
er; by preſerving your acquaintancel ſhould not take 
the means of reconciling myſelf to my fate ; my heart 

would be but the more refraQory. I have begun 
the ſacrifice, and I muſt compleat it ; here there- 
fore let us part. The beſt wiſhes of the tender 
friendſhip I have ever felt for you, will attend you 
thro? every ſeaſon of our lives, but from this inſtant 
I diſclaim all converſation with you; and if you 
really love me, you will not oppoſe a reſolution: ſo 
neceſſary to my peace. | 


Har. Cruel Emilia ! can you thus condemn: to a 


life of wretchedneſs, the perſon for whom you have 
profeſſed the ſincereſt friendſhip ? 


Em. You are not the perſon to whom I profeſſed 
it; Harriet Edmonds was my friend, if you are not 
the one, you can no longer be the other. I have 
moſt reaſon to complain; you have (deceived. me 
into an affection that muſt render me unhappy, but 
it ſhall not render me criminal. If Ido not reproach 

4 you,; 


a 
c 
4 
{ 
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le 


you, who have 4 wrong, urely you may ſpare 
me who only do my duty. 


Far. Oh! my Emily ! your affeQion for me 
cannot be ſufficient to give you much pain, if it 
will not prevent your marrying Sir Richard. 


Em. 1 do not want to perſuade you it is great, 
there would be cruelty in it, of which I would not. 
willingly be guilty, though the injury you have 
done in giving riſe to that affection, might excuſe. 
my puniſhing you; but if I loved you with all the 
tenderneſs a heart can feel, I fee not how it could 
prevent my marriage; duty required my conſent, 
and by giving it, I have now engaged my honour 
beyond all poſſibility of retracting. . 


Har. You have not given your word to. Sir. 
Richard ? 


Em, No; but to. my, father I have, and that, 1 
poſſible, is flill more binding. 


Her. My life, my angel, if you would not drive 
me to diſtraction, grant me one favour: give me 
leave to try if I cannot prevail on Mr. Martin, to 
accept me inſtead of Sir Richard ; my fortune 
will be ſuperior, my birth is at leaſt equal; ſurely 
if you will but join with me, and 3 a pre- 
ference in my favour, he cannot refuſe our re- 


oh 


The ſecret. you. talked of i is "cham one no 
| 1 . - SE 


ww * 


Har. 
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Har. Alas! in my diſtraction ! forgot, that poſ- 
ſibly 1 am not yet at liberty to declare it. I ſhall 
ſoon know how that may be. I think my affairs 


are now come to ſuch a criſis, that it muſt be made 


known to my father; and if ſo, I am at liberty to 


all the world: but, my deareſt life, only avoid con- 


firming the conſent you have given, till I can learn 
what has paſſed at home in regard to me; and if I 
ſhould find my diſguiſe 1s yet a ſecret there, I will 


endeavour to obtain my mother's permiſſion to de- 


clare it at leaſt to Mr. Martin, ſince my very exiſt- 
ence depends on this trial. 


Em. I know not how far it will be in my power 
to comply with your requeſt; I am too much at 
my father's command to anſwer for myſelf ; and 1 
fear your attempt can be to no purpoſe : of all the 


men in the world he is the leaſt likely to break his 


word. 


Har. F or heaven's ſake do not deprive nt me of 
hope, it 1s depriving.me of life. 


Em. On one condition I will, in compliance with 


your deſire, endeavour to avoid ſeeing either my fa- 


"ther or Sir Richard. 


Har. Name your condition and if poſſibly I can, 


I will grant it. 


Em. It is, that, if you fail in your attempt of pre- 


vailing with my father, you will, without murmur- 


ing, acquieſce in the ceſſation of our acquaintance. 


; Har. 
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Har. Cruel condition! It is requiring me to ſacri- 
fice my life; but it is yours, and I ſhall never heſi- 
tate at relinquiſhing it at your command. 


Em. Why will you diſtreſs me thus ? I beſeech 
you leave me. Let me at leaſt preſerve the appear- 
ance of fortitude. Leave me, leave me. Ss: 


Har. 1 obey: but remember my life is in your 
hand ; for be aſſured I could not long ſurvive the 


loſs of you. Deareſt of women, adieu. 
| | | [ Kiſſes ber band, and exit. 
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Em. [Sinking into a cbair.] How wretched is my 
fate! Reduced to baniſh the friend of my heart, to 
f diſclaim the dear ſociety I have ſo long delighted in, 

and to be united in the cloſeſt connexion with a man 

I do not like. What could ſo much have added to 

b my unhappineſs, as this ſtrange diſguiſe of my 
friend's? Had I known him to be a man, I ſhould 
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8 never have indulged ſo tender an affection, nor 

have allowed him opportunity to give riſe to it: 
, bad he been really a woman, I might ſtill have en- 
g joyed his friendſhip, and have therein found a ſource 

of happineſs in the midſt of all my misfortunes, 
* But tho? I loved him, only believing him a woman, 
5 yet I find my affection will not ceaſe with that 


Perſuaſion ; the exceſs of his tenderneſs rather in- 


creaſes mine, and he becomes more dear to me by 
- "OL. bh. © 7 Bj | the 
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the neceſſity I am under of diſclaiming his ſociety. 
I wiſh much to know the motive for his diſguiſe, 
but I dared not truſt myſelf with a continuance of 
the converſation ; I found that I could no longer 
ſuppreſs my tenderneſs, 8 
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Enter Miſs CaxoLme. 


* 


4 : CAROLINE. 


T* Harriet gone ? 


Em. She has juſt left me. 


Car. I wiſhed to have acknowledged my obli- 
gations to her, when I could have done it more 


freel y. „ 


| Em. What obligations ? 


PB 2 
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Car. Did not ſhe tell you what ſhe had done for 
me ? | 


Em. She did not even mention you. 


Car. It is plain the obligation ſhe has conferred, 
touched her much leſs than it has done me, or ſhe 
could not have been ſilent upon it. 


Em. Pray what is it ? 


Car. Nothing leſs than obtaining Lord Bruton's 
sonſent to his ſon's marriage with me. . 


Em. You amaze mel how was that poſſible ? 


Car. The means are no leſs extraordinary than 
the conſequences. Lord Bruton, who it ſeems is 
as ſuſceptible of the power of beauty as at five and 
twenty, has fallen deſperately in love with Harriet, 

and moſt importunately ſolicited her favour. She 
took advantage of the violence of his paſſion, and 
obtained a conſent to our marriage, written with his 
own hand, in return for a promiſe ſhe made him of 
marrying him at the end of the month, if he con- 


tinued equally deſirous of it. 
En, 


18 


an 
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Em. Harriet, promiſe to marry Lord Bruton ! 


Car. Even ſo; but when ſhe mentioned this cir- 


cumſtance, ſhe, ſmiling, told Lord Leſſingham to 


be under no apprehenſions of having a long jointure 


to pay her, for though ſhe deſigned keeping her 
word with Lord Bruton, yet ſhe did not think ſhe 


ſhould ever be our mother-in-law : ſo I ſuppoſe ſhe 
has ſome ſcheme of diſguſting his lordſhip, to make 


him releaſe her from her engagements : but I fear 


that may not be as eaſily effected as imagined ? old 
lovers are very pertinacious, they are not eaſily 


ſhaken off. 
| Em. When did all this paſs ? 


Car. While my father and you were in private 
conference. Uneaſy on your account, and melan- 
choly on my own, I was walking about my room in 
a pretty ſtrong fit of the vapours, when I ſaw Har- 
riet approaching the houſe. She beckoned to me, 
and I went to her. She caught me by the hand, 
and hurried me into the grove, where ſhe had left 
Lord Leſſingham waiting for the interview, after 
having acquainted him with what ſhe had done for 
us; and leaving him to explain it fully to me, ſhe 
came to you. L | 


Em, Will Lord Bruton keep his word, think 
you? 
„ Car. 
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Car. Harriet adviſes us to take immediate advan- 
tage of it, offering to prevail on Lord Bruton to- 
accompany her at our nuptials, that his preſence 
may give ſuch a ſanction to them, as he cannot af- 
terwards retract; and Lord Leſſingham is now with 
my father, endeavouring to obtain his conſent. 


En. | wiſh he may find no difficulty in-obtaining 
it, | Dn 


Car, I hope not, M. father to be ſure is very 
ſteady to his purpoſes, (if he diſappoints me in this, 
1 will change the word ſteadineſs for obſtinaey) but 

it ſeldom blinds him to intereſt; and that is ſo much 
on the ſide of Lord Lefſingham' s ſuit, that I flatter 
myſelf he will find out, that his lordſhip has always 


been poſſeſſed of his 1 eſteem and favour. 


Em. Vour 1 not ill founded; he. is not apt 
to be defective-in prudence. 


Car. I am afraid of aſking 3 you the reſult of your 


et a tete with him. 


Em. And Fam almoſt afraid of telling you ; 1 
tremble at the thought; and can ſcarcely bear to 


hear the ſound 9 own: _ 2 I have pro- 
miſed 


es 22. 
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miſed te obey him, when he commands me to mar- 
ry Sir Richard. | 8 


Car. I grieve to hear it; for though Sir Rich- 
ard is certainly not a diſagreeable, and, I believe, 
not a bad man, yet, as you diſlike him, it is tyran- 
ny to inſiſt on your being united to him for life. Is 
it impoſſible, think you, my dear ſiſter, to conquer 
your averſeneſs, I will not call it averſion, to him? 


Em. Indeed I fear it is——[Aſide.] She knows 
not the chief cauſe, nor ought I to tell her; my 
Harriet's ſecrets muſt be ſacred to me; but how 
ſhould I conquer my diſlike to Sir Richard, when a 
compariſon ſo much to his diſadvantage will be con- 
tinually occurring to me 


Car. To ſee my Emilia ſo penſive and dejeCted, 
caſts a gloom over the bright proſpe&t which my 
good fortune preſents to my view. My happineſs 
muſt be very imperfeQ,. if my ſiſter is not happy. 


Em. You cannot doubt but your being ſo will 
greatly alleviate my vexations; and, dejected as | 
am, I feel ſo lively an intereſt in your affairs as to 
be very anxious to know the ſtate of the conference 
between our father and Lord Leſſingham. 


Car. They are in the back parlour ; if we take 
| D 4 N a turn 


80 THE DIN 
a turn or two the in garden, we may get ſuch a 
glimpſe of their countenances, as will enable us to 

gueſs whether the converſation is amicably carried 
on; and to find it ſo, will go far towards calming 
the perturbation of my ſpirits. | I 


Em. The thought is a good one; if we can ſee 
their faces, we may from thence form a tolerable 


judgment of the ſtate of their minds. I attend you, 
| | = [Exeuni. 
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Scent CHANGES TO SIR JzFFERY'S 
Yo vs. 
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Enter Sir Ixrrxx v, followed by two or three 
Servants. 


Sir JEFFERY. 


OBBED! plundered! my buroe broke open! 

fetch a conſtable. An hundred and twenty 
guineas ſtolen! Go for a warrant. I will find. 
the villain—he ſhall ſwing for it Let the chaiſe 
de put up ——1 will not leave the place tg I have 
unkennel'd the thief. Where is my brother? 


Ds MY did 
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did I not bid you deſire him to come to me? He will 
tell me what courſe I had beſt take. 


| Pihomer. I have ſought every where, an. pleaſe 
your honour, and he is not in the houſe, nor no- 
body cam tell ny about, him. | 


4 7 Where is James ? it nony! be he can 
tell 


Thomas 1 did aſk James, an pleaſe your honour, 
but I does not dare to tell your honour what James 
ſaid, becauſe as how your honour mought be angry 
with me, for * ſuch words. 


pe. If ſo be in caſe you only * what ſome 
body elſe law 4 to you, I won't be angry, ſo you may 
„„ 


Thomas. Why to be ſure, an pleaſe your honour, 
James was in a great fuſs, and a great quandary, 
and ſaid as how he hoped he was not run away, ex- 
cept he was run to the devil; for he would have 
hanged him if he had ſtaid, and he ſhould have been 
glad to have had the hanging of him; and called 
him a power of bad names. 


Sir Jeff. Oh the: villain ! the: reprobate l to 
| ſpeak ſo of my brother. Where can he be! he 
| | | won't 

? 


BEG. 
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won't be out long ; we ſhould have ſet out above an 
hour ago, if waiting for him I had not fallen into a 
doze, and overſlept myſelf. Is there nobody can 
adviſe me ? LM 


Ser. Would your honour have me call Mr. 
Henbury. | 
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Sir Feff. Why, yes, you may call him, he is 
better than nobody. 20 [Exit Servant. 
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Sir Jeſf. Is my wife gone away ? 


— 


by 
—— 23 
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| Thomas. No, and pleaſe your honour, I hear'd 
Mrs. Patty ſay as bow her lady was ſo ill, ſhe was. 
not able to leave the houſe. 


; 
1 
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cm . 
Enter CoACHMAN. 


CoAcHMAN 


A N'tlike your honour your beſt horſe is gone 

out of the ſtable. I did but as it were juſt 
turn my back to carry podr old Dobben to be ſhod, 
for poor old foul he wears out his ſhoes deſperate 
faſt ; and when I came back I miſſed the bay-filly ; 
TI thought mayhap ſome of the men mought have 
taken her out to go of ſome meſſage ; but when I 
came to enquire, they are all at home, and nobody 
knows nothing about it. 


Sir Feff. What will become of me ! where will 
this end my buroe broke open! my beſt horſe 


ſtolen ! the horſe I valued ſo too 


Caachm. 


4 
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Coachm. And ſo did I, I am ſure ; our old coach- 
mare was her dam, and night and day nurſed it. 

I am ſure I loved it as well as if it was my ownbro 

ther. Poor fool ! it had the prettieſt fore- 

hand ! and would go the pureſt tiff-up! Oh! I 

25 ſhall never ſee its like again! It was a jewel of a 


horſe. A man muſt have a heart of ſtone that would 
not grieve for the loſs of it. 


Sir Feff. Indeed, indeed, it is enough to make 
any body grieve. 


Coachm. The parſon told us laſt. Sunday, that 
the world is full of misfortunes, and ſo I find; 1 
did not uſe to think it was ſo bad a place, but I now 
feel what wretched creatures we men are 
Well, to be ſure, this is the moſt unfortunable day I 
ever ſaw, except the day my poor dear wife died; 
and yet, I don't know how it is, I think I was not ſo 
ſadly ſorry as for the loſs of this pretty filly. A man 
may get another wife, if ſo be he be ſo minded, but 

1 ſhall never bleſs my eyes with ſuch a ſweet toward- 

ly filly again. | 
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Enter Mr. HEN BUR. 


Sir JEFFERY. 


E R E's ſtrange things going ed Mr. | 
Henbury, very ſtrange things; what will 
the wickedneſs of this world come to ? My buroe 1s 


robbed, my ſtable is robbed, and I don't know 


whether I am not robbed every where. 
Mr. Hen. It is very ſtrange indeed, Sir. 
Sir Feſf. 1 did not ſend for you to tell me that; 


I know all that without you ; I ſent for youte to tell 
me how I may get them again. 


Mr. | 


Mr. Hen. I wiſh that were in my power, Sir, 
but it is no very eaſy matter. The firſt ſtep we 
have to take, is to endeavour todiſcover who it is 


that has committed the'e robberies, 
Sir Feff. This is what I want to know. 
Mr. Hen. Neither of the thefts could eaſily have 


been committed at this time of the day, but by ſome 


one in the houſe; it will therefore be proper to ſee 
whois miſſing; for it is plain enough that the per- 
ſon who broke open your buroe, is gone off on the 
horſe you have loſt. | 


Sir Feff. So it is ; let us call over all the ſer- 
vants, it muſt be one of them. 


Coac bm. But it is not though, an like your ho- 


nour; here are all your men, but Bob Poſtillion, 
and I. left him in the ſtable; and all the maids were 
together talking the matter over in the kitchen 
when I came to your honour ; not that any woman- 
body could eaſily have rode away with bay-filley. 


Mr. Hen. The only perſon miſſing, permit me 
to ſay it. Sir Jeffery, is Mr. Edmonds. I am ſen- 
ſible it muſt ſeem ſtrange to you to hear me expreſs 
a ſuſpicion that a man of his faſnion, a brother ſo 
much eſteemed by you, could be guilty of ſo mean 
a crime as robbery ; but I can bring you proofs of 
actions of his ſo much more criminal, that this wil 


appear a mere trifling fault. 1 3 | 


Sir Jeff. It is impoſſible. My brother is the 


moſt honourable man in the world, and. none but a 
2 1 villain 
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villain would abuſe him, . Your malice will be all 


loſt upon me, I can tell you that, for I will hear no 
more of it. Do the De 


Mr. Hen. Pardon me, Sir, but you muſt hear 
it, it concerns you nearly; and it will explain to 
you the reaſon of his flight. | 


Sir eff. I tell you I will not hear you; this is 
ſome vile ſcheme of my wife's, you and ſhe have 
plotted together to ſcandalize him. Why ſhould 
he rob me, when if ſo be, in'caſe, he had aſked for 
more than he has taken, he ſhould have had it di- 
realy, | 


Mr. Hen. There ſeems to be great reaſon, Ar, 
in what you ſay, but the truth is, he could not ſtay 
to make therequeſt, The event ſhews, that he muſt 
have overheard his ſervant, James, informing me 
of a long ſeries of his villanies, and among the reſt, 
of his poiſoning your ſons in their infancy ; and as he 
knew James had ſtronger proofs of theſe faQts than 
his word, he judged it neceſſary to ſecure his ſafety 
by flight; and he ſeems to have been willing to pro- 
vide, to the beſt of his power, one requiſite for tra- 
velling with convenience, 


Sir Feff. How dare you perſiſt in ſuch infamous 
ſcandal ? my wife ought.to be aſhamed of having 


any hand in trumping up ſuch a lie. 


Mr. Hen. It is ſtrange that any man ſhould be 
obliged to defend ſuch a woman as Lady Edmonds, 
_ againſt aſperſions thrown on her by her huſband, 
who ought beſt to know her merit; but, Sir, I muſt 
take the liberty of ſaying, that you will be ſoon 
5 Cn einn 
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convinced, ſhe is the moſt injured, as well as 
the beſt of women. You certainly ought not to 
believe any accuſation of Mr. Edmonds, on my 
word ; but I can bring you ſuch unqueſtionable 
_ proofs of what I have ſaid, that it will be no longer 
in your power to doubt the truth of it. Give me 
leave, Sir, to wait on you into my lady's dreſſing- 
room, and there you ſhall hear every eircumſtance 
of this dreadful villany; and by your preſence you 
will adminiſter the beſt conſolation ſhe can receive 
in the preſent diſtreſſed ſtate of her mind. 


Sir Jeff. 'You amaze, you terrify me. I don't 
know what to do —— well, I will go with be. but 


I cannot believe it. [ Exeunt. 
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$cxxx CHANGES ro HakRIer's LopGinG, 
HARRIET and Mrs. HENBURY: 


HARRIE r. 


OW cruel is this ſuſpence ſhall we never 


hear what is going forward at home? My 
father is not gone to London, you ſay ? 


Mrs. Hen, He certainly is not. William, to 
whom [I had given in charge to watch Sir Jeffery's 


door, ſays, that after the chaiſe had waited a long 
time, 1t was driven back, and ſet up again: that 


by 
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by the ſervants frequently paſſing the windows, 
they ſeemed to be running about the houſe in great 
confuſion ; but he durſt not go near enough to en- 
quire the cauſe, 


— 6 
—— — = 
— > 

8 


Har. I fear ſome illneſs of my mother's may be 
the occaſton of it, and that may have ſtopped my 
father's journey; for were ſhe very ill, he could 
not be ſo inhuman as to leave the place. What- 

ever may be the conſequence, I muſt: learn the 
ſtate of her health. 
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Mrs, Hen, I believe your fears are ill founded, 
for William. ſaw my huſband at the parlour. win- 
do, and ſays he has not ſeen him look ſo chearful 
for ſome days paſt; and this I am ſure would not 
= _ caſe, if. Lady Edmonds had * . 

iſorder. 


Har. Of that Lam very ſenſible; but William 

might be miſtaken ;; one cannot depend on an ob- 
ſervation formed from ſo ſlight, and ſo diſtant a 
view, My mind is on the rack, I fear for my mo- 
ther the conſequences of my father's knowing the 
deceit that has been put upon him; and I ſhall fear 
more for myſelf, his, not . made acquainted 
with it. 


Mrs, Hen. The time indeed is critical to you. 
Har 
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Har. It is to the laſt degree. A few days may 
fix my wretchedneſs for life. To be received with 
fondneſs, as my father's heir, would be of no con- 
ſequence to me, if it be not time enough to prevent 
my Emily's marriage. If I loſe her, fortune can 
give me no pleaſure. . 


Mrs. Hen, Should the diſcovery even be made 
already, I fear it will be too late, Mr, Martin hav- 
ing engaged his word to Sir Richard, 


Har. I know Mr. Martin's 9 but yet, 
were I at liberty to act, I would not deſpair of ſuc- 
ceſs; a lover is ſtill a more obſtinate being than an 
old man; and he ſhould find it very difficult to 
marry his daughter to another, though he might 
refuſe to give her to me. Beſide, ſurely ſome gra- 
titude is due to the perſon who has formed an union 
ſo neceſſary to his youngeſt daughter's happineſs, ſo 
advantageous to her fortune, and ſo honourable to 
his family. Lord Bruton has promiſed to ſee his ſon 
and Miſs Caroline united to-morrow, 


Mrs. Hen. Indeed I think the old man is bo und 
in duty to reward you with Emily's hand; but per- 
haps his pride will not ſu ffer him to eſtimate the ob- 
ligation fo highly as it deſerves; and you cannot ex- 
pe& Lord Bruton will plead in your favour. _ 
| 7 ar, 
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Har. No; I confeſs I cannot expect much be- 
nefit from him ; byt ſurely I may depend on all the 
intereſt of Lord Leſſingham and his bride. Grati- 
| tude to me, and love to Emily, muſt both operate 
in my favour : I cannot doubt having ſome intereſt 
in her heart, and I am ſure of her diſinclination to 


Sir Richard. | 


Mrs. Hen. I think a pity that man; whether 
he does, or does not obtain her, he is but in an 
aukward ſituation. | a 


Har. I ſhould feel great compaſſion for him, 
were his love more generous and delicate ; but what 
can one ſay for a man who perſiſts in endeavouring 
to obtain a woman's hand contrary to her inclina- 
tion; he knows how averſe ſhe is to marrying him; 
to take advantage of her father's power is inſuffe- 
rably ungenerous. | 


FT 


Mrs. Hen. I ſuppoſe he will plead the violence 
of his love, and tell you he cannot live without her. 


Har. It muſt be love for himſelf then, and in 
the violence of that, there is no great merit; if he 
loved her he could not wiſh to render her unhappy. 
Where there is ſo little generoſity there can be art 

. | rea 
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real affection, nor much of any other virtue; and 


how dreary is the proſpe& of that woman's future 
days, who puts her happineſs into the power of a 


man who thinks only of his own gratification, and to 


procure it, will not ſcruple making her wretched. 


"Mrs. Hen. The man who acts on ſuch princi- 
ples muſt find himſelf diſappointed; for in no very 
intimate connexion can one party be happy, if the 

755 „ 


bother is not ſo. | 


Har. Not permanent happineſs, but preſent gra- 
tification, is the thing ſought by perſons who are 
devoid of delicacy and generoſity. Indeed it is all 
they are capable of enjoying.; they are ſtrangers to 
the refinements on which our ſublimeſt 7 
depend; they are formed only for animal life, and 
the mind has little to do either in their pains or plea- 


ſures. Can ſuch a man dare to contend with me 
for my Emily. „ 
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Enter SERVANT. 


* # 
* 


SERVANT. 


ADAM, Lady Edmonds deſires you will 
L come to her directly. 7 £2 


Har. Where is ſhe? is ſhe well ? 


2 * 1 
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Ser. All that John knows, Madam, is, that 
Sir Jeffery and ſhe were together at their lodgings; 
and that ſhe looked very joyful when ſhe gave him 
the meſſage. - . 


Har. Let us fly to her, Henbury. Surely af- 


fairs have taken a fortunate turn. 


Ari. Hen. This meſſage ſeems to promiſe you 
a happy meeting. | | > [Exeunt. 
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SNB NIL, 
' SCENE CHANGES To SR JEFFERY*s Houſe. 
41 


Sir Ixrrxx v, Lady EDMoNDs, and Mr. HE NUR Y. 


Sir JEFFERY. 


Cannot forgive myſelf for being ſo impoſed 


upon. | 


Lady Ed. My dear Sir, do not let that thought 

diſturb you; who is there that may not be impoſed 
upon? Deceitis the villains weapon, and it is ſuch 
E ” Vor. II. : an 


e —— 
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an one as a good man cannot, eaſily defend himſelf 
from; his honeſty renders him unſuſpicious, and 


lays him open to the treachery of his adverſary. 


Vice may for a time triumph over virtue; but vir- 
tue is not on that account leſs amiable, nor leſs deſi- 
rable; even the evils that flow from it are endeared 


to us, by teflecting on their ſource. 
Sir Jeff. But it lis making ſuch a fool . 


Lady Ed. By no means; more particularly in 
your caſe ; how was it poſſible you could ſuppoſe 
| Yeur brother ſo bad a man ! except the facts againſt 
him were fully proyed, it would have been unna- 


tural. 
Sir Jeff. If fo be that be the caſe, it is very 


well; but let it be as it may, I will think no more 
about it ; ; fince I have got one ſon and heir ſafe, I 


am contented ; but I long to lee him. 


My. Hen. Your longing i is ſoon gratified, Sir 
Jeffery, for here he comes. 


34 


SCENE 
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CCC 
Enter Han and Mrs. HznzuRY. 
p 1 


Harrier runs to Lady EDMONDS. 


XA dear Madam, do I once more embrace 
you? | | 
1 3 


) 
i 


Lady Ed. My deareſt child, I muſt neither in- 
dulge my own tranſports, nor receive yours; duty 
commands their being ſuſpended ; let me preſent to 


a father the worthieſt, the moſt amiable, of ſons. 


Ea: Sir 
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ir Jeff. [Embraces Harriet.) My deareſt boy, 
F Ts caſe you are a boy) I am overjoyed to ſee thee, 
Il wiſh thou hadſt been named Jeffery, but no matter 
for that, Sir Harry will ſound well enough; thy 
eldeſt ſon ſhall be called Jeffery, and then the Sir 
Jeffery will not end in me. How couldſt thou de- 
ceive me ſo, thou little dear raſcal, and paſs upon 
me tor a trumpery girl? | 


Har. Had not the neceſſity for it been fo often 
urged to me; I aſſure you, Sir, I could not have 
Prevailed on myſelt to wear ſo long, a diſguiſe by 
no means pleaſing to me; but I hope, Sir, you 
will forgive it. 1 5 


Sir Feff. Forgive my boy! Ay ſure, what would 
I not forgive thee |! I loved thee dearly, for all that 
has paſſed, when I took thee for a girl; but I love 
thee ten times better now. that thou art a boy. For- 
give thee! Why, I have forgiven thy mother; it 
ſo be, that in caſe ſhe had put a trick upon me 
without reaſon, do you ſee, I ſhould never have 
forgiven her; but James, and one or two more, 
who knew all the villany, have told us the whole 
ſt:ry ; as how my wicked brother was by the devil 
ſet upon killing all my ſons ; ſo that if fo be my 
lady had not paſſed you off for a girl, you would 
not have been here now, and I ſhould have had no 

*-'r of my own loins. would hang the villain if I 
could catch him, for alt he is my own brother, = 
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he is the more unnatural wretch for that: to poi- 


ſon = children, rob my buroe, and ſteal my beſt | 
horſe | 1 


Lady Ed. His wickedneſs vil t be his puniſhment, 
Difireb of circumſtances, and the ſtings of conſci- 
ence, inflit ſeverer pangs than the halter or the 
axe: I ſhould be ſorry to ſee the brother to my 
huſband, and the uncle of _y children, brought to 
a public execution, | 


Sir Jeff. Why, to be ſure, as you til „my lady, 
it would be a little diſgraceful to have him hanged, 
and yet he deſerves no better, wicked wretch as he 

is. But I have got my ſweet dear little Harry here, 
for all him. 


ark . — => — 
8 —— 
— — 


= 


Har. Thanks to my mother's care, I live to en- 

deavour, by my duty and affection, to increaſe the 

c happineſs of your future years. To her prudence 
| and 3 we are indebted for this bleſſing. 


— 
— 2 
— no vn. 53 
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le Sir Jeff. Why, aye, that i is true; believe ſhe 
11 is a good woman, for all what brother uſed to ſay; 
ay | but you muſt not love her better than your own 
1d dear 3 Harry. 


or — 3 „ 
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Har. I ſhall ever retain the tendereſt, the moſt 
dutiful affection, for both; and let you and I, Sir, 
try which can love her beſt. The many afflictions 
me has ſuffered, deſerve all the compenſation we 
can make. 


_ Sir Jeff. There is ſomething in what you ſay, 
Harry, and I will do every thing you deſire ; I love 
* lo dearly, I can refuſe nothing you aſk. 


j Ed. Excellent 3 What ſufferings can 
be ſo great, that the bleſſing of having * a ſon 


would not more than compenſate | 
7 


Enter SERVANT. 


Fg 


Serv. Lord Bruton, is come to wait on your 
honour. 6 „ 


Sir Jeff. Oh! aſk him to walk up, deſire him 
to walk up. [Exit ſervant.) He cannot take it ill 
now, you know, that my Harry would not marry 
his ſon ; if ſo be in caſe he had, he would have 
made but a ſcurvy ſort of a wife, he, he, he; a 
very ſcurvy wife, he, he, he. > 
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SCENE. xv. 


Enter Lord BRV rox. 


M... HEN BURY, aſide to HARRIE r. 


H“ * will you come off now? 


Har. I know not ; I ſhall be put to the utmoſt 
ſtretch of my aſſurance, ¶ Iſide to Mrs. Henbury. 


Lord 
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Lord Bru. Your ſervant, Sir Jeffery. I came 
to pay a viſit to you and Mr. Edmonds; but I 
am moſt agreeably ſurprized to ſee your lovely 
daughter here; all now I hope is peace and 


amity. 


Sir Feff. Why look you, my Lord, I am too 
much overjoyed to know much about peace; I am 
all in a fluſter now, but I ſhall be peaceable enough 
by and by ; but you muſt know, my lord, that my 
lovely daughter here is a lovely ſon; and that you 
know 1s a better thing. I am ſure your lordſhip 
will now forgive the refuſal your fon met with; 
Harry would not have made a fit wife for a noble- 
man, for they want heirs to keep up their family, 
and poor Harry could never have been the mother 
of children, he, he, he. But if your lordſhip 
has a daughter, that would make another kind of 
oral gy I dare ſay. he would make a very good 
father. | 


Lerd Bru. Your daughter ſon! what do you 
mean, Sir Jeffery? you are very jocoſe, I perceive, 
but I proteſt I do not underſtand the jeſt. —[ Aſide.] 
What a fool they make of the man 9 


Tady Ed. It is very true, my lord, for reaſons 
your lordſhip may hereafter know; the ſex of that 
young man has hitherto been concealed, and he has 

= by: paſſed 
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paſſed for our daughter; but the diſguiſe being no 
longer neceſſary, he will henceforward appear in a 
character more worthy of him. ä 


Lord Bru. Amazement! Pardon me if 1 apply 
to the perſon who certainly beſt knows the truth of 
this affair. Madam, —— Sir, I know not what 


to call you, is it true that you are no longer Mails 


Edmonds ? 


Har. It is moſt certain; I never had a natural 


5 to be ſo, my lord; the title was given me 5 
only by courteſy; and 1 very readily relinquiſh it 
for e that is more ſuitable to my fex. 


Lord Bru, Very well, Sir — am I well 
uſed? 


Har. Why, really, my lord, I am afraid T ought 
to confeſs, that I have taken ſome unjuſtifiable li- 
 derties with your lordſhip ; but what could I do? 

were ſo importunate a lover, reſiſtance was 
impoſſible. Could I convert myſelf into a woman, 
Your lordſhip cannot doubt but I would make uſe 
of the power, fince without it I offer to fulfil my 
engagement, and to marry you, if you till ſigh for 
the poſſeſſion of this fair hand; but J am appre- 
| Henſive that, agreeable to the ſuggeſtions of 'my 
prophetic ſpirit, 1 ſhall find your lordſhip an in- 
a 8 | 


Lord 
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Lord Bru. Thou art a very impudent young fel- 
low; I ſee that; your impudence goes farther to- 
_ wards convincing mie, that you have indeed hitherto 
worn a diſguiſe, than all the aſſertions made by the 
company. But do you think, Sir, that I ſhall fit 
. down quietly under this deceit; tricked as I am of 
my conſent to a match which I ſhould otherwiſe ne- 

ver have permitted! | | 


Har. As for your bearing it quietly, my lord, I 
do not pretend to think about it; you certainly 
have a right to take your choice. I do not attempt 
to defend the part I have acted towards your lord- 
ſhip, for I really think you have juſt cauſe of com- 
plaint ; though, perhaps, ſome excuſe might be 
made for me, in conſideration of your having en- 
deavoured to force your ſon into a marriage, which, 
had I been a proper mate, muſt, from his diſincli- 
nation to the match, have rendered me unhappy. 
The conſent, out of which you ſay I have tricked 
you, is neither diſhonourable to your family, nor 
much to your ſon's pecuniary diſadvantage 3 how- 
ever, if what I have ſaid does not ſatisfy. you, I 
have ſo great a regard for your lordſhip, that I am 
willing to give you ſuch ſatisfaction as you ſhall 
require, at any place or time you ſhall pleaſe to ap- 
point, | = | 


z 
” 


mean? | 5 


Mrs. Hen. [Afid: to Harries. What do you 
- 3 Har. 
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LP 


Har. 77 ide to Mrs. Ba To quiet 1 


- lordſhip. Be under no apprehenſions. See how 
his anger ſubſides; how the muſcles of his face 
relax into placidity. 


| Lady Ed. What are we to underſtand by this al- 
tercation between you and Lord Bruton? | 


+: If 1 know as how Tan underſtand no- 
wins about C | 


Har. When I have his lordſhip 8 permiſſion, 1 
will uy explain it to you. > 


| No Bru. Well, I ſee no one but myſal, al 
look upon it otherwiſe than a jeſt, therefore I be- 
lieve my wiſeſt way will be to join in the laugh; 

yet, I ſhould wiſh it may tranſpire as little as poſſi- 
ble out of this company; I ſhall be thought an 
old fellow indeed, not to know a man from E 
woman. 5 ** 1 


G 


Har. Beſide this company, it is known to no 
perſons, but Lord Leſſingham and Miſs Martin; 
and I am ſure you may depend both on their ſecrecy 
and ours; though an error wherein your tordſhip 
has ſo many companions, can bring no reffexion 
| | on 


s. EO 
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on your diſcernment : I think the ridicule may more 
properly fall on me, for the effeminacy of my ap- 
pearance ; however, your lordſhip may command 
our ſilence ; and I muſt acknowledge myſelf much 
obliged to you for ſo readily forgiving me the de- 
We - | 


Lord Bru. Thou art a fine ſpirited young fellow, 
it is impoſſible to be angry with thee ; and though I 
liked thee better as a girl, yet you will make me 
ſome amends if you will look upon me as one of 
your friends. I perceive Madam (to Lady Ed- 
monds) you and Sir Jeffery ſtill ſeem a little puzzled ; 
the ſolution of the riddle is ſhort and eaſy ; that 
equivocal perſonage had promiſed to make me your 
ladyſhip's ſon- in- law. | 


bw THE D:1ISG/UTRRE: 


nnn LALST. 


Enter Mr. and Mö MARTIxS, Lord Lxssix GHAM, K 
and Sir RICHARD LuToN. 


Mr. MARTIN. 


* 


O U muſt forgive our intruſion, gentlemen 
and ladies; ſtrange ſtories go about, we are 
told of metamorphoſis as extraordinary as any in 
Ovid, and are come to inquire into the truth. Ts 
it ſo, Sir N Do 88 turn into boys # your 

boyſe? - . 


Sir 
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ir Ves, yes, that they do; Harriet is 
turned into Harry, that is all. 


Mr. Mar. I wiſh you joy, I wiſh you joy hear- 
tily; the change is for the better; I do not care if 
one of my girls would do the ſame. Will you ſhew 
Emily the way, young gentleman : Lord Leſſing- 
ham ſtands ſo near me, I dare not deſire you to 
give Caroline your inſtructions; for I ſuppoſe his 
lordſhip likes her rather better as ſhe is, 


Lord Leſſ. Ves, indeed, Sir, I bar all ſuch me- 
tamorphoſes. I can conſent to no manner of change 
in my Caroline. | 


Har. You cannot find a perſon, Sir, who, if he 
had that power, would be more averſe to exerciſing 
it on Miſs Emilia. „ : | 


Sir Jeff. Ah! ſuch bleſſings don't fall to every 
one's ſhare, but I wiſh you were as happy as I am. 
I am ſo overjoyed to find my Harriet a boy, that I 
ſcarcely know where I am. I love him now ten 
times better than ever. Art thou as happy as I am, 
my dear Harry ? We i 1 


7 oy 
Har. I wiſh I were, Sir, and it is in the power 
PI | 7” 
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of you and this gentleman (pointing to Mr. Martin) 
to make ſo. 


Sir Feſf. How? how? I will do any thing for 
thee, if ſo be, it be in my power. 


Har. Though I cannot convert Miſs Emilia i into a 
ſon, at Mr. Martin's deſire, if you can prevail with 
him to accept me as ſuch, you will render me the 
happieſt of mankind. I have long ſmothered in 


my breaſt the ſincereſt, the tendereſt paſſion, for 


the lovely Emily; denied the relief of even de- 
claring it to herſelf; and if I may not obtain her, 
I muſt be the moſt wretched of beings, till death 
brings me relief. 


Sir Rich. How, Sir? 


\ 


Sir Jef. The poor boy makes me ery for very 
pity. 


aye Mar. Sir Richard, dr t be under any dif- 
turbance, you have my word; and you, young 
gentleman, ought to know that Solomon Martin 
never broke his word | in his life, nor ever will. 


__ 
Sir Teff. How can you have the heart now to 


wt my poor boy? Conſider I have but juſt got 
him; 
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him ; don't ſpoil all my pleaſure, by making him 
pine and grieve. PII ſettle any jointure you pleaſe - 
upon your daughter, if in caſe you will let him have 
her. I will make him as good a match as you can 


deſire. 


Mr. Mar. What the devil had he to do to be 
maſquerading ? I ſhould have liked him as well as 
another if he had come in time, but my word 1s 


engaged, 


Har. [Afide to Emilia.) Deareſt Emily, join 
your entreaties with mine; if you have any regard 
for me, let not an ill-timed baſhfulneſs blaſt all my 

hopes. 1 8 


er., [Hfide to Emilia.], This is no time for re- 
ſerve, ſpeak your choice boldly, and throw not 
your happineſs away. | 


Tord Leſſ. [Afide to Emilia.] Silence would now 
be inexcuſable: take courage (to Mr. Martin) 
though you have given your word to Sir Richard, 
Sir, yet it muſt be on a ſuppoſition, that your daugh- 
ter's choice concurred with yours; I am ſure you 
are to good a father to wiſh to force her inclinations. 
Let us know therefore from her own lips, how ſhe 


ſtands affected. 
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Mr. Mar. You may know it from mine, Sir; 
my daughter's inclinations are always the ſame as 
her father's. My choice 1 is hers, 


Lord Bru. That does not appear to me ſo certain, 
Mr. Martin; if I can read the young lady's counte- 
nance, ſhe has a choice of her own. 


* 


Lord Ces. Speak, Madam, have you given ei- 
ther your word or heart to Sir Richard? 


Sir Rich. | tha your lordſhip will not ciste tere in 


an affair that no way belongs to you, if you would 


not have me reſent the imper tinence as I ought. 


As Mr. Martin has told you I have his word, and 
whether I have the lady's or no, is not your buſi- 


neſs; T have no reaſon t to doubt her W With | 


her hand. 


} * 


Em. My hand, Sir, can never be a bleſſing to 
you, becauſe I cannot give it but with the utmoſt 
reluctance. Thaye frankly declared my diſinclina- 
tion; T have told you, that to marry you, would 


make me wretched. I had then only my indiffer- 


ence to render me ſo; 1 have now an additional 


cauſe, my affection for another; for I will not 


deny my prepoſſefſion in that gentleman's favour, 


(pointing to Harriet) founded in the tender friendſhip 


I conceived for him, while he appeared of my own 
ſex, You have hitherto taken an ungenerous ad- 


vantage 


rs 3 — WW Ww TY. yew 
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vantage of my duty. to my father ; you may do fo 


ſill, for though my life ſhould prove the ſacrifice, I 


will never diſobey him: but you would do well to 


conſider whether you would act wiſely in driving me 
to deſperation, | = 


Mr. Mar. 7 hope good folk you are now ſatisfi- 


ed: though you would not take my word, you will, 
{ preſume, take hers, when ſhe tells you that ſhe 
concurs with me in the choice of Sir Richard. 


Lady Ed. Mr. Martin, Mr. Martin, this is no 


time for ſuch foolery, when, your daughter's hap- 


pineſs is at ſtake, a pretended miſunderſtanding of 


her words is unpardonable ; on matters leſs impor- 


tant indulge your whim, aſſert that black is white, 


that night is day, or any abſurdity you pleaſe, but 
do not ſacrifice her to your caprice ; do not inſult her 


by ſuch pretended miſconſtruction. The word of 
every man of honour ſhould be ſacred, I therefore 
cannot aſk you to violate yours, but I am ſure Sir 
Richard will give you back your promiſe. It is im- 
poſſible, after what he had heard, that he can be 
mean, baſe, nay fooliſh enough, to inſiſt on the 
performance. 


Sir Rich. I ſhall, no doubt, be thought ex- 


tremely daring to ata part your ladyſhip has ho- 
noured with ſo many expreſſive epithets ; but I pro- 
teſt I cannot think of relinquiſhing. | | 


Lord Leſſ. Dear Sir Richard, what can you 


expect from marrying a woman whoſe heart is en- 
gaged to another ? You whoareſo well qualified to 
gain a lady's affections, that perhaps Miſs Martin is 
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the only one you can addreſs, that would not make 
you a (urtable return. | 3 


; 13. Bru. Faith, Sir Richard the caſe would 
not admit of a doubt Women are not fo ſcarce, 
nor ſo coy, that a clever young fellow like you, 
need be reduced to marry a girl againſt her will. 
Upon my ſoul there is no ſuch ſuperfluity of happi- 
neſs in the married ſtate, when the woman joyfully 
becomes a bride, as ſhould tempt a man to enter 
into it with an unwilling fair one. The kindeſt 
wife is but a leſſer evil. 


Car. Aſide to Lord Bruton. ] vous your lordſhip 
always of that opinion ? 


Lord Bru. ¶ Aſide to Caroline. ] Not abſolutely ; j 
my opinion has been ſubject to little variations; 
yeſterd 4 made a change in my ſyſtem, but I have 
returned it to-day: 


Lerd Leſſ. Come, n Luton, act like a 
man of ſenſe and generoſity, and reſign a woman 
who cannot make you happy, ſince "ng yours. will 
render her wretched. 


Sir Rich. I am 10 obliged to you, 
good people, for being ſo ready to dire& my con- 
duct; but as I have been ſome years out of tutelage. 
T have learnt to be a free agent, and intend to con- 
tinue ſo. Mr. Martin, will you fulfil your promiſe 
of giving me this 2 4 358 


Mr. Mar. I never wok * one, and I ſhall not 
begin at theſe _ take her then (gives him Emi- 
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 ly's hand) and make the beſt of her; you know 
how the land lies; if the man who is acquainted 
with the rocks and ſhoals that lie in his way, can- 
not avoid ſhipwreck, he muſt be an unſkilful ma- 


riner. You have been fully informed by ſome of 
the good company of the dangers that threaten you, 
you muſt ſteer your courſe cautiouſly, or you may 


© have reaſon to Wiſh I had ſhewn leſs regard to my 


word. ” 


Em. [ Kneels to ber father and to Sir Richard.) 
Dear Sir, if you have any tenderneſs, any compal- 
fon for your daughter. 


doom me to a life of wretchedneſs! [Weeps. 


E 1 
Ser Rich. Riſe, Madam, and ceaſe theſe una- 
vailing ſolicitations. You are mine; your father 
has reſigned you to me, and as my property I ſhall 
diſpoſe of you.- Mr. Edmonds, will you ac- 


_ cept this lady from my hands ? 


Har. Generous, Sir Richard! accept her! yes, 


as the beſt gift of heaven, my deareſt Emily ! Teach 


me how to thank (as I ought) this worthy man. 


- 


4 . | | J 7 |; = : +04 
Em. Lou cannot learn of me, ſince I want 
words even to thank him as he deſerves on my own 


| Sir Richard, if you 
really feel any love for me — do not thus cruelly 


Sir 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Sir Rich. Spare me your thanks, my lovely girl, 
as they will obliquely tell the ſtrength of your aver- 


ſion to me. 


Har. However ſtrong it may have been. you 
have now rendered yourſelf a dangerous rival ; for 
ſo generous an action is ſufficient to make a revolu- 
tion in my Emily's nes and * 221 the ſove- 


reignty there. 


Em. If love neceſſarily followed eſteem, Sir Rich- 
ard might indeed expect a conſiderable ſhare of my 
affections. 


| Har. May I hag, Sir, that you and my excel- 
1 2nt mother will ſanctify my choice, and obtain the 
concurrence of Mr, Martin ? 


Sir Fe Any thin my dear boy 3 I will do 
any thing that you deſire. 


Lady Ed. If your choice were 105 agreeable to 
me, I could not in ſo fortunate an hour have refuf- 
ed my concurrence; but might I have directed 
your heart, it ſhould have been to the gentle, the 
lovely Emilia; and I hope Mr. Martin will not de- 

| 0 the pleaſure of fo happy a OM as I am ſure 


Sir 
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Sir Jeffery will readily comply with whatever ſet- 
tlement, or other conditions, he ſhall require. 


Mr. Mar. Why, look you, Makin it is the 
very thing I ſhould have wiſhed, had I known it 
was poſſible; and this Emilia knew well enough, 
or ſhe would not have choſen the young gentleman: 
Jam ſure ſhe would not have acted ſo improperly as 
to have conſented to any thing without believing 
ſhe had the nn of my tacit ee tion, at leaſt. 


Har. My ſtudy, Sir, 1 ſhall be to ew by obedi- 
ence to you, and affection to your daughter, that } 
am not e ee the happineſs you give me. 


Lord Bru. Where i is Mr. Edmonds, he ought 
to be a nen of the general j Joy. 


Mr. Mar. Oh ! as for him he is gone to the 
devil, I believe; I met him as I was taking the air 
this afternoon, riding as if the devil drove him. I 
called to him, but he would not ſtop. I ſuſpected he 
was gone mad, and expected to have ſeen a parcel 
of fellows at his heels in purſuit of him, but I met 
none; I cannot tell what made him look ſo frighted. 


Sir Fe . He had e e if ſo be he did 


look frighted. Oh! my lord, you cannot think 
what 
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what a vile wretch he has been. I wiſh people had 
followed him, if in caſe they had overtaken him, 
that he might be brought to juſtice for the harm he 

has done us. | 


Lodp Ed. No, my dear, it is better as it is; 
conſcience wounds deeper than the ſword of juſtice; 
and though its arrows will ſometimes be blunted by 
proſperity, in adverſity and diſtreſs, they are acutely 
felt. And when I conſider what he muſt ſuffer un- 
der the oppreſſion of poverty and remorſe, my re- 
ſentment ſubſides, and I cannot ſuppreſs ſome emo- 
tions of compaſſion. But let us turn our thoughts 
from ſo melancholy a ſubje&, enjoy without alloy, 
the bleſſings which now open on our view, and diaw 
from our refſections, on what is paſſed, irrefraga- 
ble arguments, to convince us, That though the 
villain may triumph for a day, virtue alone can yield 
permanent happineſs, can give preſent peace and 
future felicity. 
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